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Week Ending Friday, July 5, 1996 


The President’s Radio Address 
June 29, 1996 


Good morning. I’m speaking to you today 
from Lyons, France, where the leaders of the 
world’s industrialized democracies have gath- 
ered for our annual summit. We're meeting 
at a time of peace and prosperity but in the 
shadow of terrorism. The cowardly, brutal at- 
tack on American military personnel in Saudi 
Arabia is on everyone’s mind. This weekend, 
all Americans will join me in mourning the 
19 Americans who lost their lives, in sending 
prayers to their loved ones. I’ve made it clear 
that I'll do everything in my power to dis- 
cover who’s responsible, to pursue them, and 
to punish them. 

I am pleased that our summit partners 
here agreed with me to direct our agenda 
to the work we can do together to fight ter- 
rorism and international crime. This is espe- 
cially important now. While the international 
perils of the 20th century, fascism and com- 
munism, have been defeated, new dangers 
are rising up to take their place as we enter 
the 21st. New technologies and the rapid 
movement of information, money, and peo- 
ple across borders bring us closer together 
and enrich our lives. But they also make us 
all more vulnerable to rogue states, crime, 
drugs, and terrorism. 

Unlike the previous great struggles of this 
century, we must confront these threats 
along a moving front, from the Tokyo subway 
to the streets of London, from a bus in Paris 
to the World Trade Center in New York and 
the heartland in Oklahoma City and, of 
course, in Saudi Arabia. But just as no enemy 
could drive us from the fight to meet our 
challenges and protect our values during 
World War II and the cold war, we will not 
be driven from the frontiers of our fight 
against terrorism today. Working with our 
partners around the world, we will take on 
the forces of terror. 


As a result of United States leadership, 
here in Lyons we have adopted specific rec- 
ommendations to combat crime and terror- 
ism, practical steps that all governments can 
take and should take. They fall into four key 
areas. 

First, we need to make sure that criminals 
and terrorists have nowhere to hide. So we 
will strengthen our efforts to prosecute and 
extradite major criminals and terrorists, to 
share information, and to develop joint wit- 
ness protection programs. 

Second, we must deny criminals and ter- 
rorists the resources they need to do violence 
to our citizens. So we will work to seize their 
assets, to gather more information on their 
financial transactions, and to shut down 
money laundering. 

Third, we have to strengthen the defense 
of our national borders so that criminals and 
terrorists cannot violate them. So we will 
crack down on weapons trafficking, alien 
smuggling. We'll do a better job in ww Arvo 
ing travel documents from fraud and abuse. 
And we will track forged or stolen documents 
together. 

Finally, we must stop criminals and terror- 
ists from misusing the high-tech communica- 
tions we all rely on for commerce and co- 
operation, so we will take the fight to those 
who would abuse government and financial 
institutional data bases. 

There’s more we can do together, so we 
directed our senior officials to come together 
as soon as possible to discuss additional steps 
to intensify the worldwide fight against ter- 
rorism. All these steps against terrorism, 
international crime, drug trafficking, and the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction are 
part of a campaign America has been leading 
for 3 years now. Without our leadership, the 
job will not get done. 

The good news is, the United States at this 
G-7 summit is in the best position we’ve 
been in for years to protect the physical secu- 
rity of our people, in part because of our 
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strong leadership toward a more stable and 
prosperous economic future for ourselves 
and our allies. 

When I attended my first G-7 in Tokyo 
3 years ago, the United States was not in a 
strong position to lead. Our partners said in- 
stead of telling us what to do, you should 
get your own house in order. Well, they were 
right. When I took office, our budget deficit 
was at an all-time high. Unemployment was 
more than 7 percent. We had the slowest 
job growth since the Great Depression. And 
we were being outcompeted in everything 
from automobiles to computer chips. But 
America has traveled a great distance from 
Tokyo in 1993. 

Here in Lyons in 1996, I was gratified to 
hear our partners praise the strength of our 
economy. We cut the budget deficit in half 
and. proposed a plan to balance the budget. 
Lower interest rates have helped us to slash 
unemployment to 5.6 percent and create 9.7 
million new jobs. Inflation is near a 30-year 
low. Interest rates have stayed down. Busi- 
ness investment is up nearly 30 percent. And 
America is the number one exporter and the 
most competitive nation on Earth. 

We stand on the brink of a new century 
and an age of great possibility. To realize its 
potential, we must face the threats to our 
generation, just as previous generations faced 
the threats to theirs. If we show strength and 
steadiness and judgment and flexibility in the 
face of change, if America continues to lead 
the world and to work with others as we have 
here in Lyons, we will meet our challenges 
and protect our values. And we will enter 
the 21st century prosperous and secure with 
the greatest opportunity of any time in our 
history. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 3 p.m. on 
June 28 in the Cite Internationale in Lyons, 
France, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on June 29. 


The President’s News Conference in 
Lyons, France 
June 29, 1996 


The President. It’s really beautiful, isn’t 
it? Please sit down. Well, the weather has 
certainly cooperated for our summit. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, this summit made 
real progress in the three areas that we came 
here to address: the fight against terrorism 
and crime, strengthening the peace in 
Bosnia, and advancing our common agenda 
for economic growth. 

I thank the leaders for sharing our outrage 
at the cowardly attack in Saudi Arabia and 
for agreeing to intensify the fight against ter- 
rorism. We resolved to take a range of con- 
crete steps that will extend the efforts we 
are making at home. These steps will help 
us to achieve four key objectives. First, ter- 
rorists and criminals must have nowhere to 
hide. For example, we must cooperate to 
speed up extradition and prosecution of 
those who practice terror and then leave the 
country in which they commit their acts. Sec- 
ond, we must dry up the resources terrorists 
use to fund their violence. Third, we must 
do a better job of defending our national bor- 
ders to keep the terrorists, the criminals, and 
the illegal weapons out. And finally, we must 
stop terrorists from misusing the high-tech 
communications that we all rely on for com- 
merce and cooperation. 

Even more can be done. That’s why we 
directed our senior officials to meet as soon 
as possible to recommend additional meas- 
ures. 

As to the bombing in Dhahran, we will 
do everything in our power to discover who 
was responsible, to pursue them, and to pun- 
ish them. We must also make sure we have 
taken all reasonable steps to protect our own 
people. To that end, I am announcing today 
that General Wayne Downing, former Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Special Operations 
Command, will lead a full assessment of the 
facts surrounding the bomb attack in 
Dhahran. General Downing will also evalu- 
ate all policies and measures at other facilities 
in the entire Central Command which in- 
cludes the Persian Gulf and Middle East re- 
gions. He will recommend any further steps 
necessary to prevent similar attacks. And he 
will submit his report to the Secretary of De- 
fense within 45 days. 

But let me be clear. Just as no enemy could 
drive us from the field in World War II and 
the cold war, we will not be driven from the 
frontiers of our fight against terrorism today. 
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We devoted a good deal of time to our 
work on Bosnia. We shouldn’t forget that 
since our last meeting in Halifax, we've 
helped achieve something many thought was 
impossible: Bosnia has moved from the hor- 
ror of war into the hope of 

Here we laid the groundwork for more 
progress in the next 6 months. We commit- 
ted ourselves to full support for the elections 
in September and accelerating the civilian re- 
construction that is now underway. Even as 
we support these efforts, we’re also making 
it clear to the parties in Bosnia that they must 
live up to their obligations under the Dayton 
accords, spelling out what steps they must 
take to prepare for the elections and to move 
the reconstruction along. 

Today I’m also proud to announce three 
new American initiatives to help that peace 
take root. First, we will devote $15 million 
to train demobilized soldiers to clear the esti- 
mated 3 million landmines still in Bosnia. 
Until that happens, no child will be able to 
walk in safety and life cannot return to nor- 
mal. 

Second, we are establishing an inter- 
national Commission on the Missing in the 
Former Yugoslavia to be chaired by former 
Secretary of State Cy Vance. This group will 
work to resolve the almost 12,000 cases of 
missing persons, to reduce the anguish of 
their families and lessen the tension between 
the parties. 

Third, we will contribute $5 million to the 
work of the Bosnian women’s initiative. After 
a past in which so many men were killed in 
the fighting, Bosnia’s future may depend 
more than ever upon its women. We will pro- 
vide training and loans to help women find 
jobs and create businesses so they can sup- 
port their families and get their nation going 
again. 

I want to recognize and thank our Ambas- 
sador to Austria, Swanee Hunt, for helping 
to create this initiative. Women today are 
meeting in Bosnia—today—on this issue. 
Muslim, Croatian, and Serbian women are 
meeting in Bosnia today in a multiethnic co- 
operative determination to regenerate the ca- 
pacity of the Bosnian economy through the 
efforts of its women. This has real potential 
to make a difference. 
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Finally, let me just note that the environ- 
ment of this summit was very different than 
the first one I attended in Tokyo in 1993. 
Then we were not in a strong position to lead, 
and our partners kept telling me that we had 
to get our house in order. And, frankly, they 
were right. 

When I took office, our budget deficit was 
at an all-time high, unemployment was more 
than 7 percent, we had the slowest job 
growth since the Great Depression. But since 
that time, we have cut our budget deficit in 
half, and our economy has reduced unem- 
ployment to 5.6 percent and produced 9.7 
million new jobs. Inflation is near a 30-year 
low, interest rates are down, and business in- 
vestment is up by 30 percent. Our country 
is now the number one exporter and the most 
competitive nation on Earth again. 

So here I was pleased, and I know the 
American people will be, to see that our part- 
ners recognize this and ask for our sugges- 
tions about what we could do together to pro- 
mote more economic growth around the 
globe, to generate jobs out of that economic 
growth, and to make those jobs good jobs 
so that people would have the tools to make 
the most of their lives and to build strong 
families. 

Finally, there was a lot of very serious con- 
versation about how we can grow the econ- 
omy and sustain our environment. And we 
resolved to work harder on that in the year 
ahead and to make that a central focus of 
our meeting next year in Denver. 

We know we have to work on these prob- 
lems together. That’s the last point I want 
to drive home to the American people. We 
know that when we do cooperate, we can 
make a positive difference for our own peo- 
ple in maintaining our leadership in the 
world and meeting our challenges and pro- 
tecting our values. I found that this summit 
was very helpful in all those regards. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International}? 


Bosnia and Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like your views on 
two points—foreign policy points of tension 
in the communique. One, are you prepared 
to reimpose sanctions against Yugoslavia if 
the Serb leader in Bosnia does not step down 
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from his government functions by, say, Mon- 
day? And two, in terms of the Middle East 
peace process, does the United States have 
any leverage to persuade Israel to abide by 
previous agreements on land for peace? 

The President. Well, first of all, let’s talk 
about the sanctions issues. Under the Dayton 
accords, both Mr. Bildt and the IFOR com- 
mander have the ability and the responsibil- 
ity to impose sanctions if the accords are vio- 
lated. We want Mr. Karadzic, in the words 
of the Secretary of State, out of power and 
out of influence. And we think that is very 
important. We want all the other parties to 
ud us achieve what is clearly required by 
the Dayton accords and the Paris peace 
agreement. And, therefore, we will support 
appropriate action by Mr. Bildt. 

Although I have to say I have no informa- 
tion, Helen, that there is in fact a Monday 
deadline that would operate against Serbia, 
as opposed to the Bosnian Serbs or anyone 
else. I do not know that there will be a Mon- 
day deadline. But you should just know that 
both the IFOR commander, Admiral Smith, 
and Mr. Bildt have the authority and the re- 
sponsibility under the Dayton accords to re- 
impose the sanctions. And under the right 
circumstances, they would be bound to do 
so and we would be bound to support them. 

Q. Mr. President, what did Prime Min- 
ister 

Q. What about the second part of the —— 

The President. Oh, I'm sorry. I'm sorry— 
the Middle East. I apologize. It’s been a long 
3 days. 

On the Middle East, we all agree that the 
commitments Israel has made to date should 
be kept. And Mr. Netanyahu has said that 
he expects Israel to keep those commitments. 

I think it’s fair to say that we also all agree 
that the Israeli Government is recently con- 
stituted, just getting its bearings, and it’s 
going to work. And we believe it’s quite im- 
portant that both sides in the Middle East, 
the Arab parties and the Israelis, give each 
other some room here. A little time needs 
to pass. And we hope that no one, including 
those of us who are third parties here, will 
say or do anything which would make the 
peace process more difficult down the road. 
We just—we need to honor the commit- 
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ments that have been made and then go for- 
ward. 

In that connection, today we talked a lot 
about development assistance and the impor- 
tance of doing more in that area, and I tried 
to make a strong point that we have seen 
in the Middle East a substantial increase in 
the capacity of the Palestinian Authority 
under Mr. Arafat to provide law and order 
and to run the daily operations of life in Gaza 
and the West Bank. And I think we need 
to support that as much as anything else if 
we want to preserve the gains of the past 
and make sure that this peace process contin- 
ues to have integrity and effect. 

Yes, go ahead. 


Russia 

Q. Mr. President, what did Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin tell you about President 
Yeltsin’s health and his ability to govern, and 
how concerned are you? And also, is the fact 
that Mr. Yeltsin was not here the reason why 
there wasn’t a whole lot in today’s commu- 
nique dealing with relations and aid to Russia 
in the future? 

The President. Mr. Chernomyrdin said 
that President Yeltsin was in good health, but 
that he had a sore throat—something I can 
identify with right before an election—and 
that he had determined that he ought to take 
the day off from any kind of public speaking 
or public appearances. But he said he'd 
talked to him yesterday and he was doing 
fine. 

I’m not sure that this communique would 
have had more in it about Russia even if 
President Yeltsin had been here, because we 
basically talked about the subjects of the 
meeting here, and we tried to have a more 
limited communique that didn’t just go all 
over every issue. 

I want to emphasize that in these G-8 po- 
litical meetings we consider Russia to be an 
integral partner here in all our deliberations. 
The Russians are cosponsors with the United 
States in the Middle East peace process. The 
Russians are our partners in IFOR. So we 
value Russian participation for issues that 
have nothing to do with Russia. 

Yes? 
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Bosnia 

Q. Mr. Karadzic today was reelected head 
of his party. He says he doesn’t acknowledge 
the authority of the War Crimes Tribunal. 
And at some point do you reach a point 
where, if it’s not a deadline this Monday, 
there has to be a deadline and that the IFOR 
forces would have to move into Pale and sim- 

ly escort him out? 

The President. Well, i guess the short an- 
swer to that is no in the way you asked it 
because there was an explicit decision made 
in the Dayton accords that the mission of 
IFOR would not be a police mission, that 
is to actually go in with the purpose of appre- 
hending Mr. Karadzic or anybody else sus- 
pected of war crimes. 

On the other hand, I can say that the num- 
ber of patrols has been increased in the re- 
gion and the responsibility of IFOR is, if they 
run into anybody who is wanted by the War 
Crimes Tribunal, they have to apprehend 
them. So I suppose the chances of his being 
apprehended or some others who may be 
wanted being apprehended have been in- 
creased by the fact that the number of patrols 

has been increased. 

- But it is not a part of the mandate of IFOR 
to actually be the police agency to go in and 
arrest him. That's one of the reasons that Mr. 
Bildt has been talking about the sanctions. 

Q. Should there be a deadline? 

The President. Well, the deadline, in ef- 
fect, will present itself in terms of the integ- 
rity of the elections. But we'd like to see 
something done well before then because we 
want other political leadership to develop 
among the Bosnian Serbs, people who be- 
lieve in the rule of law and don’t believe it’s 
legitimate to kill large numbers of other peo- 
ple just because they're of a different ethnic 
group. 

Terrorist Attack in Saudi Arabia 


Q. Mr. President, regarding the bombing, 
what can you say to American families about 
servicemen now serving in that area of the 
world, in the Middle East, to reassure them? 
You mentioned that you'd appointed this 
commission to report back in 45 days, but 
what about tonight, what about tomorrow, 
and this week? Are some steps being taken 
now? 
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The President. Well, first of all, 1 think 
it’s fair to say that everybody's on extra alert. 
But remember, when the warnings came out 
before this last incident—to be fair to the 
people who were involved there—they in- 
creased lookouts, they increased patrols, they 
increased training of people involved, they 
put more barriers up. And each and every 
one of those steps actually contributed to sav- 
ing lives. The fatalities would have been 
much greater if those things had not been 
done. 

But the plain fact is that they did not be- 
lieve that based on past terrorist practice that 
a bomb that big could be exploded—could 
be put together and delivered and exploded 
at that point. That’s frankly what happened. 
So we’re—eve is assessing what their 
short-term and their long-term options are, 
and they're taking all the possible steps they 
can to see what should be done. But we want 
General Downing to take a bigger and longer 
look at this. Meanwhile, we'll be doing every- 
thing we can to protect our people, of course. 

Yes, Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, CNN]? 


FBI Files of White House Passholders 


Q. Mr. President, if I could just turn the 
subject to a domestic issue. You've been de- 
scribed by your aides as being very angry 
when you first heard about the FBI file mat- 
ter in the White House, and you initially said 
that this was a bureaucratic snafu, a simple 
bureaucratic mistake. But now that Anthony 
Marceca, who is an Army civilian detailee to 
the White House, has decided to take the 
fifth and not testify, are you still sticking by 
that assertion that this was simply a mistake, 
a simple bureaucratic mistake? 

And the second part, I wonder if you'd 
care to comment on these other allegations 
by this former FBI agent who had worked 
in the White House of all sorts of sordid 
deeds going on? So just the two-part ques- 
tion. 

The President. Well, first of all on the— 
Mr. Marceca testified in the first hearings. 
I don’t know why he decided not to testify 
in the second ones. 

Let’s go back over what I said. I value the 
privacy that every American is entitled to, 
and I have done my best as President to pro- 
tect the individual rights of the American 
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people, their rights to free speech, to reli- 
gious liberty, to association and, certainly, to 
privacy. Secondly, from my earliest days as 
a young man being interested in public life, 
one of the things that has most appalled me 
is any kind of abuse of public authority that 
tramples on the liberties of individual citi- 
zens. And I believe my career shows a con- 
sistent pattern of opposition to that. So I'm 
concerned about it. 

What I said was that based on the evidence 
we had, there was no evidence that anyone 
had intentionally acquired the papers 
wrongly or had used them wrongly once they 
were acquired. I repeat that to the best of 
my knowledge that’s what the evidence 
showed. Now, I understand there was some 
testimony yesterday from the Secret Service 
and from others which may offer an expla- 
nation about how the wrong lists were ac- 
quired. I was told that the Los Angeles Times 
had an article about it today, but I have not 
had an opportunity to read it. 

So what I’m saying is, I've told everybod 
I want to cooperate with the special icant 
I want to cooperate with the congressional 
committees. I want to get to the bottom of 
this as quickly as possible. And I would en- 
courage everyone else to do the same thing. 
Meanwhile, I don’t want to prejudge anybody 
to go beyond what the evidence shows. That's 
the only thing I said. 

As to that other thing, I mean, I hardly 
even know how to comment on that. I mean, 
I hardly know what to say. I feel bad for the 
FBI. 


Craig Livingstone 

Q. This new book by the ex-F BI agent says 
that Craig Livingstone was hired through the 
sponsorship of the First Lady. Is that true? 
And if it isn’t true, can you tell us definitively 
today who brought Craig Livingstone into the 
White House? 

The President. Can | tell you what? 

Q. Can you tell us who brought Craig Liv- 
ingstone into the White House if it is not 
true that the First Lady did not bring him 
in? 

The President. The answers to your two 
questions are no and no. Now, I know for 
a fact that is not true. But I don’t know that 
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anything in that is true. I don’t know, 
but—— 

Q. [Inaudible|—ask who hired this per- 
son? 

The President. | have, and I don’t think 
he knows. But let me tell you—what we de- 
cided to do was not to raise any questions 
about how this thing had been handled, but 
instead to cooperate with outside forces who 
are looking into it. I think that’s the best way 
to do it. So we just instructed everybody to 
cooperate, first with—we thought the FBI 
was going to look into it, and then when there 
was a delay there—I think if that happened 
this whole thing would be resolved by now, 
and I’m sorry it didn’t. But since the FBI 
didn’t look into it, from our point of view, 
then we had to wait for the congressional 
committees and the special counsel. But we 
are going to fully cooperate with them, and 
I expect them to be able to answer all rel- 
evant questions. 

Yes, Peter [Peter Maer, NBC Mutual 
Radio]? 

Terrorism 

Q. Mr. President, getting back to the ter- 
ror issue at this summit, almost every one 
of these summits has included tough talk on 
terrorism—those that you've attended and 
those before. Yet the attacks have continued 
in the Middle East and in Saudi Arabia and 
even at home. Is there any reason to believe 
that those you have described as people who 
live to kill are impacted at all by what you 
all say at these summits? 

The President. 1 don’t know if they’re im- 
pacted by what we say, but they’re certainly 
impacted by what we do. I mean, let me re- 
mind you that there is—the people who did 
the World Trade Center bombing were ar- 
rested and tried. There was an intense effort 


after Oklahoma City to apprehend the sus- 
pect, and there’s now going to be a criminal 
justice process working its course there. 

We have extradited suspected terrorists in 
the United States from all over the world. 
And I can tell you, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, we have succeeded in preventing 


ee terrorist incidents. And I have 
eared from working in the Middle East so 
intensely the last 3 years that in spite of all 
the horrible things we read about there, 
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there are still more incidents that are 
planned that are prevented and averted than 
there are which are carried out. 

So I don’t expect our words to have any 
impact on these people. But if our words.are 
put into action, just as we did in the United 
States, for example in passing the 
antiterrorism legislation, we will acquire 
greater capacity to prevent these incidents 
and to catch and punish people severely 
when they do, and to tie them to their spon- 
sors, if they have sponsors, beyond their own 
little cells. 

And those are the three things that I want 
to do. So I don’t expect them to be moved 
by my words. But they need to know that 
I'm going to do my best to put our words 
into action. 


Russia 

Q. Mr. President, if Boris Yeltsin is re- 
elected on Wednesday, are you personally 
confident that he will continue on the path 
of reform in a second term? And are there 
specific steps you would urge him to take 
to confirm from the start that he intends to 
govern as a democrat and as a reformer? 

The President. Well, 1 do believe he will 
continue because that’s the path that he’s fol- 
lowed to date, first of all. And secondly, let 
me just say, everybody ought to take a deep 
breath next week and consider that you are 
_ literally observing something that has not 
happened in a thousand years of Russian his- 
tory. Since what we now know of as modern 
Russia geographically united, this has never 
happened. They not only had one election, 
they are about to have another election which 
basically confirms their commitment to de- 
mocracy. 

You remember President Aristide said the 
second election is the most important. So 
you re—in the context of Russia and all those 
affected by them, you're going to witness 
something when that election occurs that has 
never occurred in a thousand years. And I 
think that—President Yeltsin and I once had 
a talk, and I don’t want to betray any private 
confidences, but he—if you go into the 
Kremlin and they have these statues of the 
great czar reformers, Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Great and Alexander, who 
freed the serfs, and Nicholas, who had the 
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parliamentary government before the Rus- 
sian Revolution—the difference between 
what they’re doing now and what those other 
Russian reformers did, and the reason I think 
reform has a chance to survive now when 
it always failed before, is that the czars never 
created anything that was greater than they 
were. And the whole purpose of democracy 
is to make sure that none of us are indispen- 
sable. That’s against my self-interest since 
I’m facing an election to say that. 

But if you think about it, the whole pur- 
pose of democracy is to create a system in 
which the people and the rules and laws 
under which they live are more important 
than any one individual. And the ultimate 
legacy of President Yeltsin and Prime Min- 
ister Chernomyrdin and all those who have 
been part of this is that they have for the 
first time in Russian history created some- 
thing that is greater than any individual that 
supersedes them. And I think they're quite 
mindful of that, and I think that’s one big 
reason they'll stay on the path of reform. 

I also think on a purely human level they 
know that there are still a lot of people in 
Russia having a tough time. And they want 
all the people in Russia to have the benefits 
that reform has brought to so many. They 
won't be satisfied until a lot of the people 
that won’t vote for them this week—or next 
week—feel the benefits that so many feel 
today. 


European and U.S. Economies 


Q. You and the other leaders gather at a 
time when Europe is facing near record un- 
employment levels. I wonder if you could tell 
me what specific actions you took here that 
will help that? And what actions did you take 
here that will help Americans who are having 
a tough time as well? 

The President. Well, actually, what we 
talked about here on that point was what the 
Europeans could do to create jobs when they 
have economic growth. The frustrating thing 
for a lot of the Europeans is not only that 
they've had slow growth but that even when 
they've had growth, they haven’t necessarily 
been able to create jobs. 

And Prime Minister Major discussed that 
in some length, because Great Britain has 
of late had some pretty good success in bring- 
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ing their unemployment rate down. And the 
highest job grovth countries in the G-7 are 
the United States and Canada, so we talked 
a lot about what we thought the relationshi 
of low interest rates and no barriers to sm 
business formation and expansion and affirm- 
ative help for small business could have. Be- 
cause it’s very interesting, even in all the Eu- 
ropean countries, most of their jobs are being 
created by small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, the same as in America. But there 
isn’t the same almost obsession that exists in 
our country beth to clear out barriers to small 
business formation and expansion and to take 
affirmative steps to accelerate it. So we talked 
a lot about that from their point of view. 

From our point of view, we talked a lot 
about how we could reduce the inequality 
and the wage stagnation that affects some of 
the people in the bottom half of the wage 
earners. And we talked about whether—the 
extent to which we could integrate into our 
systems some of the things that work in Eu- 
rope and still keep our ability to create jobs. 
And that’s what we’re trying to do, for exam- 
ple, with the apprenticeship programs, the 
school-to-work programs, giving everybody 
access to 2 more years of schooling after high 
school, and trying to accelerate the rate at 
which we retrain the existing work force, and 
also trying to provide some more security in 
terms of access to movable retirement and 
health care benefits. 

What we’re both trying to.do, if you will, 
is to create dynamic economies in which we 
can generate jobs that are good jobs, but also 
give people who are working hard the nec- 
essary conditions and tools they need to build 
a stable life and a stable family life. So in 
that sense, the Europeans like a lot of the 
security that a lot of their working people 
have, but they want to be able to create more 
jobs. We like the fact that we create a lot 
of jobs, but we want our people to be able 
to live with all the upheavals of the modern 
economy. So we basically decided we needed 
to try to find how we could learn from one 
another. 


Russian General Alexander Lebed 


Q. I wonder what your reaction was to 
General Lebed’s remarks about Jews and 
Mormons, and if you asked Prime Minister 
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Chernomyrdin for an explanation, and what 
did he tell you? 

The President. Well, I had a very negative 
reaction to the remarks. We've been dealing 
with these church burnings in America, and 
I know how dangerous any kind of religious 
slur can be. So I had a very negative reaction 
to the remarks. I like some of the things I’ve 
seen from General Lebed; he’s a very im- 

ressive fellow in many ways, but I didn’t 
ike that at all. And I said so to the Prime 
Minister. 

But I also noted that President Yeltsin has 
had a good record on issues relating to reli- 
gious liberty. And he told me that he ex- 

ed no change in the administration’s po- 
sitions, the Yeltsin administration’s positions 
on religious liberty after this next election. 


Terrorism 

Q. Mr. President, in the aftermath of this 
tragedy in Saudi Arabia, a lot of commenta- 
tors and some officials have said that one of 
the problems and frustrations is that experts 
end up fighting the last war, and that the 
next time, as you say, it comes in a little dif- 
ferent—the bomb is bigger than you thought 
or whatever. To what degree is that a part 
of the General's mandate—is to look at, try 
to predict how the next incident might come 
and steps that can be taken? And is that 
something that you and the leaders discussed 
as well? 

The President. Well, yes, although that’s 
a lot of the work that the rest of our national 
security team will be doing, too, including 
making sure our intelligence networks are 
more attuned to that. I think it’s fair to say 
that—if you remember, these things have 
sort of gone in waves, you know. We had 
this huge wave of terrorism in the eighties; 
it primarily involved something other than 
bombs, although we had that awful incident 
in Lebanon. And we just learn as we go along. 
And I’m sure that there will be times in the 
future when murderous forces outsmart 
those of us that are trying to stop them. But 
I believe we will learn something from this, 
and I believe we will be able to continue our 
mission. 

The main thing I'd like to say to you, 
though, is—and, yes, it wiil be part of Gen- 
eral Downing’s mandate, but it’s also a big 
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part of what the Secretary of Defense and 
the director of our intelligence operations 
and all our national security operations 
should be doing. The main thing I would like 
to say, though, is that for all those families 
of the peo Te who were lost and all those 
who are still laid up in the hospital that were 
cut up so bad by the glass, we can’t make 
all the problems of the world go away, and 
our generation’s time is going to be increas- 
ingly occupied with dealing with the terror- 
ists and the people who try to proliferate dan- 
gerous weapons—chemical, biological, small- 
scale nuclear weapons—the drug smugglers 
and others who try to kill people in this way. 
It’s not the cold war, it’s not World War II, 
but it’s an important part of our struggle to 
make this a civilized and sane world. And 
we have to continue to do it. And I’m very 
proud of those people that served, and | 
grieve for those who died and their families. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President’s 126th news conference 
began at 4:18 p.m. on the terrace at the Pavillon 
du Parc. In his remarks, he referred to Carl Bildt, 
United Nations High Commissioner for Bosnia; 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic; Adm. 
Leighton Smith, USN, Commander in Chief, Al- 
lied Forces Southern Europe; Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel; Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; Prime Min- 
ister Viktor Chernomyrdin and President Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia; former President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide of Haiti; Prime Minister John Major of 
the United Kingdom; and retired Lt. Gen. Alexan- 
der Lebed, security adviser to President Yeltsin. 


Statement on the Blue Ribbon 
Commission on the Missing in the 
Former Yugoslavia 

June 29, 1996 


I am pleased to announce today the forma- 
tion of an international Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission on the missing in the former Yugo- 
slavia, with former Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance as its chairman. The Commission will 
be made up of distinguished members of the 
international community. 

Uncertainty about the fate of the missing 
is a source of anguish for their families and 
a cause of tension between the parties to the 
Dayton peace agreement. Only a handful of 
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the nearly 12,000 missing-person cases thus 
far certified by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) have been resolved 
to date. This initiative will help to promote 
a full and timely accounting of the missing. 

The new Commission will work closely 
with representatives from the United Na- 
tions, the ICRC, the Office of the High Rep- 
resentative, Physicians for Human Rights, 
and other organizations to accomplish its pri- 
mary task: to secure the full cooperation of 
the parties to the Dayton peace agreement 
in locating the missing from the 4-year con- 
flict and to assist them in doing so. This ini- 
tiative aims to support and enhance the work 
of the ICRC and the Office of the High Rep- 
resentative, which have exerted significant 
effort and leadership in dealing with this very 
difficult issue. 

The Commission will encourage public in- 
volvement in its activities and will take firm 
steps to see that the parties devote the atten- 
tion and resources necessary to produce 
early, significant progress on missing-person 
cases. It will also reinforce efforts to ensure 
that exhumations, when necessary to identify 
the fate of missing persons, are conducted 
under international supervision and in ac- 
cordance with international standards. In ad- 
dition, the Commission will facilitate the de- 
velopment of an antemortem data base to 
support exhumation efforts. 

In the longer term, and with the help and 
guidance of affected families, the Commis- 
sion will work to develop appropriate expres- 
sions of commemoration and tribute to the 
lost and the missing and to their loved ones. 

Although the Commission will be an inter- 
national effort, the United States will make 
a startup contribution of $2 million. 


Statement on the United States 
Demining Initiative in Bosnia 
June 29, 1996 


I am pleased to announce a new U.S. ini- 
tiative to develop an indigenous demining ca- 
pability in Bosnia. Using about $15 million 
in U.S. funds, we will train demobilized sol- 
diers and fund new demining programs for 
former soldiers. U.S. Special Operations 
Forces will train and equip deminers from 
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the former warring factions. Training by U.S. 
military personnel will be completed by the 
time IFOR leaves. No U.S. personnel will 
participate directly in mine clearance oper- 
ations nor will U.S. forces enter active mine- 
fields. 

Achieving rapid progress on demining is 
vital to the success of rebuilding Bosnia. 
Demining supports IFOR’s mission, ensures 
that humanitarian assistance gets to places 
it is needed, helps create conditions for refu- 
gees to return, and enables the rapid recon- 
struction of infrastructure and the country’s 
basic economy. 

The United States has taken the lead in 
establishing the Mine Action Center (MAC) 
in Sarajevo, which coordinates all landmine- 
related activities, including collecting and 
disseminating landmine data, coordinating 
mine awareness campaigns, conducting mine 
surveys, and overseeing mine clearance oper- 
ations. The new initiative I am announcing 
today builds on what we have accomplished 
so far. 

With an estimated 3 million landmines, 
Bosnia is one of the five most heavily mined 
countries in the world. The landmine prob- 
lem in Bosnia is typical of a post-conflict 
state: inadequate and inaccurate minefield 
records, little institutional memory of where 
mines were laid, no experience in clearing 
mines to humanitarian standards, and a grow- 
ing need for large numbers of people to move 
about. 

Returning refugees and displaced persons 
are vulnerable and the risks to children are 
enormous. Children often “play war,” but in 
Bosnia the toys available to them are real; 
bunkers and fighting positions are often 
stocked with weapons caches, landmines, 
grenades, and other forms of dangerous ma- 
terials found in a battlefield. 

We must all work together to accelerate 
demining activity in Bosnia, so that economic 
reconstruction can proceed, assistance 
reaches those most in need, our soldiers in 
IFOR can go about their job without fear 
of accident and, above all, the people of 


Bosnia can get on with their daily lives. 
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Statement on the Bosnian Women’s 
Initiative Fund 


June 29, 1996 


Today, I am pleased to announce an initial 
contribution of $5 million to establish the 
Bosnian women’s initiative fund. A peaceful, 
prosperous Bosnia will require the full par- 
ticipation of its women. 

Many Bosnian women now find them- 
selves sole providers for their families. They 
have lost their husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers. Despite the hardship they have suf- 
fered, these women have displayed incred- 
ible strength, endurance, and resourceful- 
ness, qualities that are essential to rebuilding 
their country. 

To do this successfully they need re- 
sources. They need training. This initiative 
means loans for income-generating projects 
that women can do from home. It means 
loans to women-owned businesses or to com- 
panies where large numbers of women work. 
It means training in business management, 
marketing and accounting, farming tech- 
niques for those returning to agricultural 
communities, and in skills vital to rebuilding 
their country, like engineering, architecture, 
plumbing, and construction. 

The fund will be managed by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) with international and national 
nongovernmental organization as imple- 
menting partners. 

Even as I am making this announcement, 
over 500 Bosnian women leaders are meeting 
in Sarajevo. They have travéled from every 
part of the region, crossing ethnic lines, to 
work together on plans to rebuild their coun- 
try. These plans will be incorporated into this 
initiative, for it is the Bosnian women them- 
selves who hold the key to their future. 

By providing new programs focused on 
women’s reintegration into the Bosnian 
economy, we will enable them to support 
their families, to work as full partners in soci- 
ety, and to promote prosperity. I believe that 
the enhancement of Bosnian women’s eco- 
nomic and political participating will help 
foster stability in the region. 
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I urge our fellow members of the G-7 and 
other countries to join the United States in 
supporting this initiative and contributing 
funding for it. 


Remarks at the Memorial Service for 
American Servicemen Killed in Saudi 
Arabia at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida 

June 30, 1996 


Governor Chiles, Congressman 
Scarborough, Lieutenant Governor MacKay, 
General Shalikashvili, Secretary White, Sec- 
retary Widnall, Under Secretary DeLeon, 
General Fogleman, General Hawley, Gen- 
eral Cranston, Colonel Dylewski, the chap- 
lains, Chief Lowe; to those brave servicemen 
who were injured, we thank God for your 
presence here today; to the families of the 
12 men who we honor today who died in 
the service of our Nation. 

These men represented the best of Amer- 
ica, and they gave America their best. They 
stepped forward to lead our mission for 
peace and freedom. They did so with cour- 
age, strength, and skill. As members of the 
Nomads, the 33d Fighter Wing, as commu- 
nicators and mechanics, crew chiefs and 
technicians, they kept our aircraft flying, and 
they owned the skies. Time and again they 
gave up the comforts that most of us take 
for granted, traveling far from home and 
family to take up America’s cause. 

There is a passage in Isaiah in which God 
wonders, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” Isaiah answers, “Here am I, Lord. 
Send me.” These men we honor today said 
to America, “Send me.” 

We will remember them as patriots, but 
they were also husbands and fathers, sons 
and brothers, colleagues, neighbors, and 
friends. Some came from families with a 
proud tradition of military service. Some 
have brothers and sisters serving our military 
today. Some had dreamed of joining the Air 
Force since they were little boys. 

All of them showed by the example of their 
lives the same spirit of service they brought 
to their careers. They were always among the 
first to lend a hand when someone was in 
need. They served as soccer coaches and 
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Sunday school teachers. They helped the vic- 
tims of hurricanes and volunteered as fire- 
men. They loved their cars, their sports, their 
families, and their mission. One of them was 
on his third tour in Saudi Arabia. Another 
volunteered so a man with larger family obli- 
gations could stay home. 

They were all very different, as I saw when 
I met with their families. They came from 
different regions, different ethnic groups, 
different religious and political backgrounds. 
But they were united by love of nation, mis- 
sion, and family. They touched the lives of 
many other people, and because of them we 
all lead safer coll better lives. 

On behalf of the American people, let me 
say to their families and loved ones and to 
their friends in the Eglin community: We are 
grateful for their service. We stand with you 
in sorrow and in outrage. They were olin 
before their time, felled by the hands of ha- 
tred in an act whose savagery is matched onl 
by its cowardice. We will not rest in our eb. 
forts to capture, prosecute, and punish those 
who committed this evil deed. But today, in 
the warm embrace of our faith, let us put 
aside our anger for a moment to wer 
and honor those who were lost, to find 
strength in their service, to thank God for 
the lives they lived, to continue the struggle 
for freedom and decency to which they a - 
voted their lives. 

We're blessed to live in a prosperous land 
in a time of peace, but we are not free from 
peril. While the modern world brings to all 
of us many new opportunities, it also leaves 
us more open to the forces of intolerance 
and destruction and especially to terrorism, 
so often rooted in ethnic and religious 
hatreds, because terrorists can strike any- 
where, from the Tokyo subway to the streets 
of London, from the Holy Land to the World 
Trade Center in New York and Oklahoma 
City and now in Saudi Arabia. 

My fellow Americans, during the long 
struggles of World War II and the cold war, 
America stood fast for freedom. In our time, 
terrorism is the enemy of peace and freedom. 
America must not and America will not be 
driven from the fight against terrorism. In 
this effort, every American must stand be- 
hind the men and women of our Armed 
Forces. Every American must stand against 
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violence and hatred and stand for dignity and 
tolerance at home as well as abroad. We must 
honor the memory of those we have lost by 
upholding the ideals for which they lived and 
the mission for which they gave their lives. 

To the loved ones of these 12 fine men, 
I know there are no words to soothe the loss 
of a father or a husband, a brother or a son, 
a fiance or a dear friend. The rest of us can 
only hope that there is some solace for you 
in the pride and passion they brought to their 
work, the strength and decency they dem- 
onstrated every day, the love and respect 
they engendered and which surround you 
today, and the gratitude of their Nation. 

Let us now praise these quiet American 
heroes who gave their lives in service to 
America. May they rest in peace, and may 
their names live on forever: 

Technical Sergeant Daniel Cafourek 

Sergeant Millard Dee Campbell 

Senior Airman Earl Cartrette, Jr. 

Technical Sergeant Patrick Fennig 

Master Sergeant Kendall Kitson, Jr. 

Technical Sergeant Thanh Gus Nguyen 

Airman First Class Brent Marthaler 

Airman First Class Brian McVeigh 

Airman First Class Peter Morgera 

Airman First Class Joseph Rimkus 

Senior Airman Jeremy Taylor 

Airman First Class Joshua Woody 

Our Nomads have ceased their wandering. 
They have come home. May God embrace 
their souls. May God bless their families and 
their loved ones. And may God bless Ameri- 
ca’s mission of peace and freedom, for which 
they gave the last full measure of their devo- 
tion. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 a.m. in the 
King Hangar. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. 
Lawton Chiles and Lt. Gov. Buddy MacKay of 
Florida; Gen. Richard E. Hawley, USAF, Com- 
mander, Air Combat Command; Maj. Gen. Stew- 
art E. Cranston, USAF, Commander, Air Force 
Development Test Center; and Col. Gary R. 
Dylewski, USAF, Commander, and Chief Master 
Sgt. Troy Lowe, USAF, Senior Enlisted Adviser, 
33d Fighter Wing. 
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Remarks at the Memorial Service for 
American Servicemen Killed in Saudi 
Arabia at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Florida 


June 30, 1996 


Governor Chiles, Lieutenant Governor 
MacKay, Congressman King, Congressman 
Weldon, General Shalikashvili, Secretary 
White, Secretary Widnall, General 
Fogleman, Under Secretary DeLeon, Gen- 
a Hawley, General Hinson, Colonel Carr, 
Colonel Friers, Lieutenant Colonel Holliway, 
Lieutenant Colonel Jozayt, Chaplain 
Nguyen, and Chief Graves; to the wounded 
airmen who are here, whose survival we give 
thanks for; to the families and friends of 
those we come to honor. 

Today, in this place, we honor seven sons 
of America who sacrificed their lives in the 
service of our Nation. To their loved ones 
and their friends and their families and to 
their family here at Patrick, I know I bring 
the thoughts and the prayers of all Americans 
with me. As one we mourn your loss, we 
share your grief, we thank God for the lives 
of your loved ones. 

Five of our fallen sons come from this 
base. They were pilots and navigators, com- 
municators and engineers. Each was a part 
of the 71st Rescue Squadron, whose motto 
hangs especially heavy on our hearts today, 
“So that others may live.” Two others came 
from further away, but they, too, are now 
back home in this land that they loved and 
that they gave everything to defend. 

To the families and the loved ones of these 
fine men, I say I know well that no one can 
ever make whole the loss of your father, your 
husband, your brother or son, your fiance, 
or your best friend. But I do hope you can 
find some solace in the strength they showed 
every day, in the pride they took in their 
work, in the love and respect they engen- 
dered from so many others, love and respect 
which surround you today. 

They were extraordinary Americans who 
made a difference. They made a difference 
in Operation Desert Storm. Afterward they 
made a difference in enforcing the no-fly 
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zone over Iraq, in helping to defend Iraq's 
neighbors. They made a difference in Bosnia, 
delivering planeload after planeload of food 
and equipment and medicine, allowing the 
people of Bosnia the chance to rebuild their 
ives and their land. They made a difference 
in seeking for others the blessings of liberty 
we hold so dear. And they made a difference 
in smaller ways, teaching others their hard- 
won skills, taking care of their crews, giving 
a helping hand, lending a sympathetic ear. 

They were of diverse races and regions and 
religions and ethnic groups. But to the man, 
they were liked by their peers, loved by their 
families, admired by their communities. And 
they were united in their love of country and 
the mission they assumed. They represented 
the best of our Nation, and they gave Amer- 
ica their best. 

Let me say to their families and friends, 
as I did who mourned the 12 Americans from 
Eglin Air Force Base who also lost their lives 
in Dhahran: America stands with you in your 
sorrow and fn your outrage. Your loved ones 
were taken before their time, felled by the 
hands of hatred in an act whose savagery is 
matched only by its cowardice. We will not 
rest until our efforts to capture, prosecute, 
and punish those who did this evil deed are 
successful. 

But today let us just for a moment put 
aside our anger to remember those who were 
lost, to find strength in the service they gave, 
to thank God for the lives that they did live, 
and to resolve to continue the struggle for 
freedom and decency to which they were so 
devoted. 

We are blessed to live in a prosperous land 
at a time of peace. But we see here again 
today, in heartbreaking reality, that this time 
is not free of peril. While. the modern world 
opens many new opportunities to us, it also 
opens us to the forces of intolerance and de- 
struction and especially to the forces of ter- 
rorism that are so often rooted in ethnic and 
religious hatred. We know now painfully that 
terrorists can strike anywhere, from a subway 
in Tokyo to the streets of London, from the 
sacred ground of the Holy Land to the World 
Trade Center in New York and Oklahoma 
City and now in Saudi Arabia. 

My fellow Americans, during the long 
struggles of World War II and the cold war, 
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our Nation stood fast for freedom. In our 
time, terrorism is the enemy of peace and 
freedom. America must not and America will 
not be driven from the fight against terror- 
ism. In this effort, every American must 
stand with the men and women of our armed 
services. Every American must stand against 
violence and hatred and stand for dignity and 
tolerance at home as well as abroad. We must 
honor the memory of those we have lost by 
upholding the ideals for which they lived and 
the mission for which they gave their lives. 

The men we mourn today made the most 
of their lives. And they made all the rest of 
our lives richer and safer. We are the poorer 
for their passing. But the bright light of their 
devotion still shines. May their names live 
on forever. May we never forget Captain 
Christopher Adams, Captain Leland Haun, 
Master Sergeant Michael Heiser, Staff Ser- 
geant Kevin Johnson, Airman First Class Jus- 
tin Wood, Staff Sergeant Ronald King, and 
Airman Christopher Lester. 

They gave their lives for our freedom. Ma 
they now rest in the warm embrace of God. 
May God bring peace to their families and 
their loved ones. And may God bless the 
country for which they gave the last full 
measure of their devotion. Amen. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. in the thea- 
ter. In his remarks, he referred to Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert C. Hinson, USAF, Commander, Col. Patrick 
Carr, USAF, Vice Commander, and Chief Master 
Sgt. David Graves, USAF, Senior Enlisted Ad- 
viser, 45th Space Wing; Lt. Col. Tom Friers, 
USAF, Commander, and Lt. Col. Robert 
Holliway, USAF, Deputy Commander, Ist Rescue 
Group; Lt. Col. Donald R. Jozayt, USAF, Com- 
mander, 71st Rescue Squadron; and Capt. Philip 
Nguyen, USAF, base chaplain. 


Proclamation 6907—Declaration of a 
State of Emergency and Release of 
Feed Grain From the Disaster 
Reserve 


July 1, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Whereas, an extended drought and other 
natural disasters in feed grain-producing 
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areas of the United States have caused sig- 
nificant reductions in feed grain supplies and 
severe hardship to livestock producers; 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including sections 201 and 301 of the 
National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.) and section 813 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970 (7 U.S.C. 1427a) (the “Act”), do 
hereby find and proclaim that the extended 
drought in the Southwest and other natural 
disasters in other feed grain areas of the 
United States have resulted in a state of 
emergency and that the state of emergency 
warrants the release of the reserve estab- 
lished pursuant to section 813(a) of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1427a(a)). Accordingly, I hereby 
declare that such amounts of the reserve as 
determined necessary by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture (“the Secretary”) should be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary as authorized by 
the Act. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 

hand this first day of July, in the year 


m 

of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., July 3, 1996] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 5. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Drought in Southern Plains 
States 


July 1, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Today, I have proclaimed a State of Emer- 
gency due to the extended drought in the 
Southwest, and other natural disasters in feed 
grain-producing areas of the United States. 
The proclamation of a State of Emergency 
will permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
(“Secretary”) to release feed grain supplies 
from the Disaster Reserve to assist livestock 


producers that have been greatly harmed by 
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the drought. The Secretary has prepared a 
plan that would implement the disposition 
of the feed grain supplies from the Disaster 
Reserve. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Proclamation 6908—A National 
Month of Unity, 1996 
July 1, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation was founded by people who 
sought the right to worship freely, and reli- 
gious liberty is enshrined in our Constitution 
as the “first freedom” granted by our Bill 
of Rights. The United States is now the most 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious democracy in 
history, and we must preserve this precious 
freedom while making the most of our diver- 
sity. Ours is a great and noble struggle to 
make our national voice a chorus of unity— 
varied by differing intonations, but carried 
and lifted by a rich harmony. 

The recent rash of arson attacks against 
black churches and other houses of worship 
is a stark reminder that our work to build 
common ground is far from over and that 
our progress can be threatened by forces that 
tear at the very fabric of our society. It is 
hard to think of a more heinous act than the 
destruction of a sacred structure. The vio- 
lence that charred and defaced these build- 
ings challenges our. fundamental right to wor- 
ship in safety, and has left us grim emblems 
of the hatred and alienation that too often 
darken our daily experience. 

And so we must look into our hearts as 
America approaches the new century, pledg- 
ing to devote our energies to reinvigorating 
the shared values that will enable us to em- 
brace the future together. We must never 
go back to the terrible days of racial and eth- 
nic division, nor can we afford.to dismiss our 
problems by ascribing them to isolated 
groups or areas of the country. Instead, let 
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us join hands to lighten our burdens and 
build bridges among people and commu- 
nities so that we can be one America—a Na- 
tion of extraordinary possibility with oppor- 
tunity, freedom, and respect for all. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim July 1996, as A 
National Month of Unity. I call upon reli- 
gious leaders of all faiths to emphasize the 
need for healing and tolerance. I ask all 
Americans to join these efforts by working 
together to mend divisions and promote un- 
derstanding; by reaching out to friends and 
neighbors of all races and faiths in a spirit 
of fellowship; and by seeking to strengthen, 
through words and actions, the ideals of 
equality and community cherished by gen- 
erations of Americans. In this birth month 
of our Nation, let us set an example for the 
world we welcome to Atlanta for the Centen- 
nial Olympic Games by rededicating our- 
selves to America’s fundamental truth: E 
pluribus unum—from many, one. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and twen- 
tieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:37 a.m., July 3, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 2, and it was 


published in the Federal Register on July 5. 


Remarks Announcing Emergency 
Action To Prevent Church Burnings 
July 2, 1996 


Good morning. I'd like to begin today by 
saluting the law enforcement officers who 
made the arrest in Arizona yesterday to avert 
a terrible terrorist attack. Their dedication 
and hard work over the last 6 months may 
have saved many lives, and they deserve our 
thanks. 
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I'd like to offer a special congratulations 
to the gentleman to my right, Ray Kelly, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for Enforce- 
ment, for his role in that endeavor. 

Just as we acted to prevent a vicious crime 
from occurring there, today I’m announcing 
stepped up efforts to prevent the spread of 
violence against houses of worship. Again, I 
want to thank Mr. Kelly and Nancy Gist, the 
Director of the Bureau of Justice Assistance, 
who is standing to my left, the representa- 
tives of the law enforcement organizations 
who are here and who have been supporting 
our efforts. 

These attacks against African-American 
churches and other houses of worship are an 
affront to our most basic beliefs of religious 
liberty and racial tolerance. They pose a chal- 
lenge to our entire Nation. I am gratified that 
law enforcement, government, business, and 
religious leaders are coming together to meet 
this challenge. Today, attorneys general from 
throughout our Nation are meeting at How- 
ard University to discuss the problem. 

I am also pleased that Congress acted 
quickly to pass legislation making it easier 
to prosecute and punish anyone who burns 
a house of worship, and I am eager to sign 
that legislation as soon as possible. I’m grati- 
fied by the outpouring of private support that 
will help to rebuild communities that are torn 
apart by these actions. 

But we must do more to prevent these 
crimes. Last week, I asked Federal Emer- 
gency Management administrator James Lee 
Witt to take the lead in working with law 
enforcement to find ways to stop the burn- 
ings before they happen and to give our com- 
munities the tools they need to help in the 
prevention effort. 

Today, I am taking emergency action to 
prevent church burnings by transferring $6 
million to communities in 12 targeted States. 
This emergency transfer would allow every 
county in the affected States to hire a new 
police officer for the summer to patrol the 
back roads, to visit the churches, to keep 
watch for signs of trouble. 

These new officers, working with local po- 
lice and community watch groups, can main- 
tain a wall of protection to ward off people 
who would strike out in hate at a house of 
worship. Or communities can spend the 
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money for other purposes, installing flood- 
lights, hiring private security guards, paying 
overtime for existing officers, whatever they 
believe will work best to forestall the fires. 

I’m asking Congress to quickly approve the 
transfer through a special procedure that al- 
lows action without a time-consuming floor 
vote. We don’t have any time to waste. With 
this step, the National Government will be 
helping local police not only to investigate 
arson and apprehend the guilty but to help 
to physically protect churches from harm in 
the first place. 

If this emergency measure is not enough 
to beat back the church burnings, we will 
take further steps as needed. This is a strug- 
gle against racism and religious bigotry, and 
we will escalate that struggle as necessary 
with enough people power and willpower to 
make sure the struggle is won. This is a test 
not just for law enforcement but for all law- 
abidin Americans. 

Earlier today, I signed a proclamation des- 
ignating a national month of unity. During 
the month of July, I call on religious leaders 
of all faiths to speak from the pulpit and em- 
phasize the need for healing. And I call on 
all citizens to join together, to reach out to 
one another, to strengthen the ideals that 
light our way and keep us strong. 

On Thursday, we will celebrate America’s 
Independence Day. This year, let us take this 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves once 
again to the proposition that all Americans 
are created equal and that every American 
should be able to worship in freedom and 
freedom from fear. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:39 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks to the Convention of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens 
in Chicago, Illinois 

July 2, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Pretty rowdy group today. Thank you. I want 
to—what’s the problem over here on the 
right? [Laughter] Steve said, you know, he 
said, “This room is 285 feet long. It’s like 
a giant bowling alley.” [Laughter] There’s 
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kind of a wave that goes from right to left 
here. 

Let me, first of all, thank Lois and Tom 
for their introductions. I want to thank your 
outgoing president, Gene Glover, for his 
years of outstanding service and wish your 
incoming president, Harry Gunther, well, 
and say that I hope this means that we have 
an even better chance of carrying Florida 
than we did before we started, Harry. 

I thank all the distinguished labor leaders 
who are here, George Becker and Jay Mazur. 
And I see Doug Fraser there. You're looking 
great; I'm glad to see you, Doug. Thank you 
and God bless you, sir. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Steve Protulis. He has done a great job for 
you and a great job for me. akan. Steve. 
And I want to recognize one other person 
apart from the elected officials, and that is 
my great friend, Justin Dart, over there. 
Thank you for everything you have done, sir. 
I'm glad to see you. 

When Tom was up there kind of being 
rough on the Congress I wanted to say, he 
didn’t mean the Members of Congress who 
are here. [Laughter] He didn’t mean Dick 
Durbin or Ed Pastor or Bobby Rush or Luis 
Gutierrez. We thank them for what they did 
in this Congress. They did a great job. 

And, Mayor Daley, it’s good to be in Chi- 
— And I'll be back before you know it. 
I thank you for having us all here. 

I always love to come to Chicago, and I 
like to—we flew in a helicopter down to 
Meigs Field, and we got to fly over some 
of the suburbs—and I always reminisce when 
I do. But a lot of you know that Hillary was 
born in Chicago and grew up in Park Ridge. 
And I wish she were here today, but she is 
representing our country on a tour of nine 
Central and Eastern European nations. So 
I talked to her last night; she just finished 
a day in Romania. So I wish she were here, 
but she’s over there talking about countries 
who love freedom. [Applause] Thank you. 

I want to thank you for something else that 
I know you feel, and that is, it meant a lot 
to me when I took this recent trip to Europe 
to have the annual meeting of the seven larg- 
est industrial countries and then a meeting 
with those countries and Russia about politi- 
cal challenges facing the world to know that 
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the people back home were not only out- 
raged by the murder of our service people 
in Saudi Arabia but determined to stand 
against terrorism wherever it exists. 

And I know you must have been proud 
this morning to read in the newspaper that 
our Federal law enforcement officials thwart- 
ed a planned attempt to blow up buildings 
in Arizona. I thank them for that, and I’m 
proud of them. 

I can tell you this: In this open world of 
ours where we can all move around the world 
and ideas and information and money and 
technology can move around the world in a 
split second, we are more vulnerable to the 
organized forces of intolerance and hatred 
and terrorism. But we can also prevent a lot 
of these things. I have seen it work here in 
the United States in the last 3 years, where 
we've headed off a number of such 
incidences. I see it happen in the Middle 
East, where incidences not only occur but 
many more are headed off. And we're going 
to have to work at this, work it together, and 
other nations need to work with us, because 
this is our common security threat after the 
cold war. And we can whip this if we'll stay 
together and work together. And we have to 
do that. 

The other thing I'd like to say is that I 
signed a proclamation late last night pro- 
claiming this month as National Unity Month 
and asking all Americans to find ways in their 
places of worship or in other places to stand 
up against this terrible wave be church bomb- 
ings and the desecration of other houses of 
worship that we are seeing across this coun- 
try. 
Just before I came to see you I announced 
that we reallocated a few million dollars to 
the 12 States that have seen the great bulk 
of these church burnings so that every county 
will receive some funds either to hire extra 
officers or to have people work overtime, or 
to help churches put up security equipment 
or lighting at night, to do something to try 
to prevent these things from occurring. 

But we also need to change the atmos- 
phere. If you've seen the profiles coming out 
on a lot of the people who have been charged 
with these church burnings, they seem to be 
no discernible conspiracy, but instead a lot 
of people who share common problems, peo- 
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ple who have disappointments in their own 
ives, frustrations in their own lives, and 
somehow think instead of saying, “Well, what 
can I do to straighten myself out or who can 
I go to’—whom can I go to—‘“to ask for 
help,” they say, “Well, I’m just going to be 
mad and burn a black church.” 

And you know, this is something that is 
sort of endemic to human nature. When 
you're in a crisis in your life, you can either 
say, “What can I do to fix it,” or “how can 
I get some help,” or you can look for some- 
body else to blame or say, “Well, no matter 
how bad off I am there is somebody that’s 
even lower than I am, and I’m going to pun- 
ish them.” And we have to stand up against 
that. We have to change the atmosphere in 
the country. 

Don’t forget that—don’t forget, this coun- 
try was founded on a belief in religious lib- 
erty. A lot of the first people who came to 
the shores of the United States came here 
because they wanted to come to a place 
where nobody would tell them how to wor- 
ship God, and they could make their own 
mind up. 

Don’t forget that the first amendment to 
the Constitution not only protects the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of press, and 
the freedom of assembly, it protects the free- 
dom of religion. It is the first amendment 
to the Constitution. And over our entire his- 
tory we have displayed a fidelity to it that 
has kept our country strong. And we dare 
not allow this to continue without every 
American of conscience, without regard to 
their race, their region, or their political 
party, speaking up against it. It is wrong, and 
we must stand together. 

For more than 30 years now, you have 
been fighting the good fight you were cheer- 
ing about today, fighting first for Medicare 
and for Medicaid and for Social Security and 
then fighting to protect it. I am very proud 
that one of the things that happened last year 
with the leadership of Senator Moynihan pri- 
marily is that we nally made Social Security 
an independent agency, giving the autonomy 
it needs to fulfill its mission. 

You know as well as I do that your fight 
for the well-being and the dignity of Amer- 
ican seniors has never been more important 
than it is now. You know that the victories 
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that we won through the veto pen in 1995 
didn’t solve the fundamental problem of se- 
curing the Medicare Trust Fund in a way 
that honors the dignity of the seniors of this 
country or protects our sense of fairness. I 
am proud to stand with you. But what you 
do from here forward is central to our mis- 
sion as we move into the 21st century. 

When I ran for President, I said to all of 
you that I wanted to lead our country into 
the next century to ensure three things. I 
wanted the American dream to be a living 
reality to every person who is willing to work 
for it, without regard to their race, their gen- 
der, their region, or what they start out with 
in life. I wanted this country to be coming 
together around all of its ethnic and racial 
and religious diversity, instead of being torn 
apart the way so many countries around the 
world are. And I wanted this country to con- 
tinue to be the world’s strongest force for 
peace and freedom and prosperity. 

At the end of the cold war, if the world 


is not going to be divided into the communist - 


and non-communist world, and if we can 
force the nuclear threat to recede, we still 
have to have somebody out there standin 
up for human decency around the world ~ 
peace and freedom. You see that in Bosnia. 
You see it in Haiti. You see it in the fight 
against terrorism. 

And it seemed to me that in order to ac- 
complish these things we had to ask our- 
selves: Okay, the cold war is over. We're liv- 
ing in a new kind of world. All right, we’re 
not dominated by large industrial bureauc- 
racies and large government bureaucracies 
and mass production anymore. High tech- 
nology and the information revolution has 
changed dramatically manufacturing and ag- 
riculture and every form of human endeavor. 
So we changed the way we work; we changed 
the way we live; we changed the way we are 
relating to the rest of the world—big 
changes, 100-year changes. Now what? 

And it seemed to me that we had to start 
by saying we have to meet these challenges 
in a way that protects our values. And one 
of the values that has made this country 
strong for over 200 years is recognizing that 
we are, none of us, in this alone. We have 
responsibilities to each other. That's really 
what all these debates are about. 
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So if, for example, if you just take Medi- 
care. If there’s a problem with Medicare, 
solve the problem, but don’t solve it by asking 
families to go back to the days when they 
had to choose between health care for the 
parents or college educations for the kids. 
That’s not the answer to solve that problem. 

This is about more than money. This is 
about what we are as a people. What are our 
obligation to our parents, and what are our 
parents’ obligation to their grandchildren? 
How can we make these decisions in a way 
that allows America to grow but to grow to- 
gether, to go forward together, so that we 
all feel like we’re in this together and that 
we're growing stronger because we’re hold- 
ing hands and working together? 

Now, that is what I believe we should be 
doing. And I don’t think it’s very com- 
plicated. I think we need a strategy which 
says our role is to create opportunity, not 
guarantees but opportunity for people to 
make the most of their own lives, to insist 
that our citizens act with personal respon- 
sibility, and to build a stronger sense of com- 
munity, to recognize that we're all in this to- 
gether, we do have certain obligations to one 
another, and we're all going to do better if 
everybody has a chance to do well, and that 
we can’t lift up one group by keeping another 
down. We have to make these decisions to- 
gether. That's the way to do it. 

Take the economy. Four years ago our 
economy was drifting, unemployment was 
high, the deficit was out of control, we had 
the slowest job growth since the Great De- 
pression. I wanted to chart a new course. And 
I said what we ought to do with this economy 
is to have a disciplined plan to move us into 
the 21st century with a growing economy that 
everybody had a chance to benefit from. 
Let's cut the deficit, get interest rates down, 
get investment into creating jobs and homes 
up. Let’s continue to invest in the education 
of our children, the education of adults, high 
technology, research, the things that will cre- 
ate good jobs. Let’s have more trade, but let’s 
make sure it’s not only free trade but fair 
trade. Let’s do these things, and it will work. 

I also believe very strongly that we had 
to do more to help working families to suc- 
ceed at work and to succeed at home. You 
know, a lot of people talk about welfare. 
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Well, one of the things that I figured out 
was we had a tax system that was punishing 
people at the low end of the wage scale who 
chose work over welfare. So we doubled— 
we doubled the family tax credit, called the 
earned-income tax credit so we could say if 
you're working 40 hours a week and you've 
got a child in the home, we will not tax you 
into poverty. You should be out of poverty. 
We will lift you out of poverty with the tax 
system. It was pro-family. 

We fought for the family and medical leave 
law, which simply said if you have a sick par- 
ent or a newborn baby and you have to take 
some time off work, you won't lose your job. 
It was a good bill, and it was the right thing 
to do. 

Now, when we passed this economic plan, 
I predicted that if it passed, we'd be able 
to cut the deficit in half in 4 years, and the 
American people would ele 8 million 
new jobs, even though we were going to re- 
duce the size of the National Government. 
Well, the Republicans in the Congress fought 
us tooth and nail. And I'll give them credit— 
every one of them voted against it. [Laugh- 
ter] They didn’t fool around; they were unit- 
ed. [Laughter] 

Speaker Gingrich, then the minority lead- 
er, said, “I believe this will lead to a recession 
next year.” Now the majority leader, Mr. 
Armey, said of my economic plan, “Clearly 
this is a job-killer.” [Laughter] Senator 
Gramm said, “We are buying a one-way tick- 
et to a recession. The American economy is 
going to get weaker, not stronger, and 4 years 
from today the deficit will be higher than 
it is today and not lower.” Senator Dole said, 
“President Clinton knows, and the American 
people know, the plan does not tackle the 
deficit.” And John Kasich, the head of the 
Budget Committee, from Ohio, said 

Audience members. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Wait, let me quote this. 
Here is what he said of our economic plan, 
quote, “This plan will not work. If it was to 
work then I'd have to become a Democrat.” 
[Laughter] Well, I want to tell Mr. Kasich 
that Mayor Daley is saving a seat for him 
at the convention, because it works. It does. 

I don’t know how they define “work,” but 
in 3% years the deficit, now we know, will 
be cut by more than half. We know the 
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American people did not produce 8 million 
jobs in 4 years; they ra. sine 9.7 million 
jobs in 3% years; 3.7 million new home- 
owners; an all-time high in the export of 
American products; a record number for 3 
years in a row of new businesses starting up. 
And for the first time in 10 years, thank Sak 
ness, average hourly earnings for working 
families are starting to go up. The lowest 
combined rates of unemployment and infla- 
tion in almost 30 years. I think it’s fair to 
say that based on the evidence, when it came 
to the economy, we were right, and they were 
wrong. 

Of course, we have more to do. The mini- 
mum wage this year is going to drop to a 
40-year low in what it will buy if we don’t 
raise it. You can’t raise a family on 4.25 an 
hour. And if this Congress really believes in 
work and family values, let them go back and 
raise the minimum wage like they ought to. 

And we ought to pass the Kennedy-Kasse- 
baum bill bas pass it now, unadulterated. So 
people won't lose their health insurance 
when they change ger or someone in their 
family has been sick. We also ought to make 
sure that we do a number of other things. 
I’ve sent a package of retirement legislation 
to the Congress to make it easier for self- 
employed people and small-business people 
to take out retirement plans and then to keep 
it even if they go through periods of unem- 
ployment, or when they change jobs. There 
are lots of other things we need to do. But 
the last thing we need to do is to reverse 
a course that is working. 

I also believe that when people get to the 
end of their working lives, they shouldn’t 
have to worry about whether they can feed 
themselves when they retire. Nor, however, 
should they have to worry about whether 
Medicare will be there for them. 

Now, I noticed when our friends on the 
other side debate Medicare in Washington, 
they never tell people that one of the impor- 
tant things that we did in our 1993 economic 
plan was to strengthen the Medicare Trust 
Fund, to add a few years to it. And they at- 
tacked us every step of the way for trying 
to do it, and in fact, in the ’94 election prom- 
ised to undo what we had done to strengthen 
the Medicare Trust Fund and protect the fi- 
nancial integrity of Medicare. It’s why we 
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fought for the reauthorization of the Older 
Americans Act, so that seniors can get the 
nutrition and transportation and other serv- 
ices they need. 

It’s why I have worked so hard to pass and 
then to protect that crime bill. How many 
seniors would say that their number one con- 
cern over the last 5 years has been their per- 
sonal safety? And again I would say, if you 
just look at the record this administration has 
worked on in the area of criminal justice and 
law enforcement—we passed the Brady bill, 
requiring a waiting period before people can 
buy handguns; we passed the crime bill, 
which put 100,000 more police on the street 
over a period of 6 years. I can tell you this: 
We are ahead of schedule with those police 
officers and under budget. And they are mak- 
ing a difference to lower the crime rate in 
America. 

We passed the ban on assault weapons. 
And again, the leadership of the other side 
fought us every step of the way. They said 
we shouldn’t give the communities any 
money to try to help prevention programs, 
to spend money to keep kids working in the 
summertime or giving them some things to 
do after school, instead of to walk the streets. 
They said that this was a waste of money, 
even though police officers were screaming 
for it all over America, so that our young peo- 
ple could have something to say yes to, as 
well as something to say no to. 

They said if we passed the assault weapons 
ban and the Brady bill, we were just going 
to take everybody’s gun away from them. 
Well, I'll tell you something, we’ve now been 
through two deer seasons—{laughter|—and 
where I live, every last hunter that hadn’t 
wanted to buy a new gun is still hunting with 
the same rifle they had when those guys were 
trying to scare them to death. 

But there are some people who didn’t get 
guns: 60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers 
didn’t get guns because of the Brady bill. We 
were right, and they were wrong. 

Ask Mayor Daley, a former prosecutor, 
about Chicago. Community policing, preven- 
tive strategies: the crime rate is down in vir- 
tually every major city in this country in every 
major category. Substantial drop in the mur- 
der rate, just from last year, right here in 
Chicago. So those people who fought the 
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crime bill were wrong. They were wrong. 
The evidence is here. And that has to do with 
how senior citizens live. 

We know that as we look to the future, 
we have to find a way to control medical in- 
flation. Of course, we do. We have to find 
a way to try to bring inflation in health care 
down to the level of inflation in the country 
and keep it there. We know that as there’s 
more seniors relative to workers in the popu- 
lation, we have to deal with that. We know 
that we have to have integrity in the Medi- 
care trust fund. Can we do that without cre- 
ating two classes of people under Medicare? 
Can we do it without destroying the guaran- 
tees of Medicaid to families with people with 
disabilities, to elderly people in nursing 
homes, to poor women and their infant chil- 
dren? You bet we can. We’ve done it before. 
We can do it again, and we will do it. 

Medicaid, most people think, is a program 
for poor people. The truth is only about 30 
percent of it goes to help poor families, preg- 
nant women, and little children. Seventy per- 
cent of it goes to care for our senior citizens, 
most of whom come from middle class fami- 
lies, to enable their children to have stable 
lives and raise their children and educate 
them, and to go to help families with family 
members with disabilities, many of whom can 
live at home or independently because of 
Medicaid, many of whom are able to raise 
their children with serious disabilities at 
home without going into bankruptcy or hav- 
ing to give up their jobs because of Medicaid. 

Now, can we do things to slow the rate 
of inflation there, to give the people on Med- 
icaid more choices, to have more incentives 
to do all kinds of things? Yes, we can. Should 
we walk away from the guarantee we have 
given to try to help make people secure in 
their health care? No, we should not. No, 
we should not. Are there other strategies we 
can follow? You bet there are. What about 
preventive health care? 

One of the things that I tried to do—it’s 
turned out to be very controversial and I now 
see why no previous President ever wanted 
to get into this—is I believe that we should 
take strong action to stop the advertising, 
sales, and transference of cigarettes to chil- 
dren. I think it’s wrong. 
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You talk about saving money. Three thou- 
sand children a day smoke—start smoking— 
begin. Three thousand children a day begin. 
One thousand of them will have their lives 
shortened because of it. And along the way 
society will pick up a significant part of the 
health care bill. Now, that’s one way to save 
money. 

Now, I have been amazed at the debate 
that’s injected itself into the national cam- 
paign on this issue. I notice that Senator Dole 
questioned the other day whether or not to- 
bacco was really addictive for everybody. 
[Laughter] And then, apparently, this morn- 
ing, when it was—he was asked about Dr. 
Koop, who was President Reagan’s Surgeon 
General, a remarkable man, who may be a 
Republican for all I know—President Rea- 
gan’s Surgeon General, but he has been one 
of our most outspoken advocates of trying 
to stop smoking among young people—and 
this morning Senator Dole suggested that 
maybe Dr. Koop had been brainwashed by 
the liberal media. [Laughter] Well, I imagine 
Dr. Koop was surprised to hear that. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I believe Dr. Koop knows more about the 
dangers of tobacco than the so-called liberal 
on or Senator Dole. He’s out there fight- 
ing for our children, and that’s what we need 
more people to do, fight for children and not 
play politics with this issue. 

Medicaid today spends at least $10 billion 
in Federal and State funds to pay for treat- 
ment for smoking-related illnesses. Now, if 
we're going to get serious about cutting the 
costs, that’s one way to do it without hurting 
families. It will help families, it will strength- 
en families. 

And finally, let me say that this sort of par- 
tisan division has only made the Medicare 
Trust Fund problem worse. Let’s face it, we 
have enough savings identified in both the 
Republican plan and my plan to take the 
Medicare Trust Fund out to a decade right 
now. And we don’t know yet whether we 
won't be able to find more in the develop- 
ment of managed care, voluntary options for 
seniors, and other things that are happening 
in the marketplace right now. 

Now, why don’t we go ahead and do this? 
Why are we holding out? Why is the Con- 
gress holding out for an agreement that 
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would essentially develop a two-class Medi- 
care system, where the older and the poorer 
and the sicker you are, the more likely you 
are to be in yesterday's Medicare that’s 
under-funded; and the younger and healthier 
and more well off you are, the more options 
you're given to walk away. That’s not what 
made Medicare work. What made Medicare 
work is you say, we have obligations to each 
other, and we’re going to fulfill them. We're 
going to do this and solve this together. I 
think that is the right thing to do. 

But you need to understand, every health 
care program—there is no such thing as a 
problem-free health care program. You have 
to manage this as it goes along. You have 
to deal with the population, what happens 
to people, what the costs are. But I’d just 
like for you to remember two things when 
all these people tell you how bad Medicare 
is, how it needs to be worked over and 
changed and, in effect, deconstructed. I'd 
just like for you to remember two things— 
the same thing for Medicaid—number one, 
Medicare has the smallest administrative 
overhead cost of any insurance program, 
public or private, in the entire United States 
of America, and number two—number two 
and far more important, America’s longevity, 
unfortunately, is not as high as some coun- 
tries, but the main reason is, we have lam- 
entably higher rates of violence among young 

ple, we have higher rates of AIDS, which 
kills a lot of young people in this country, 
and our infant mortality rate in some places 
is still higher than it is in some countries. 
But if you live to be 65 in the United States, 
you have the highest life expectancy of any 
group of seniors in the world. Medicare, So- 
cial Security, SSI, that’s what did that. Now, 
I can’t believe we can fix the problem of the 
financing in a way that preserves the fact that 
we have the seniors with the highest life ex- 
pectancy in the world, with a program that 
already has the lowest administrative costs in 
the world. This is not rocket science. This 
is politics. 

So I would say again, this is a great philo- 
sophical divide—should we abandon Medic- 
aid’s guarantee to poor women and little chil- 
dren 

Audience members. No-o-o! 
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The President. ——to families with dis- 

abilities, to the seniors in the nang homes? 
e members. No-o-o! 

The President. No. Should we create in 
Medicare—we’re not talking about saving 
money here; we’re not talking about securing 
the trust fund for a decade. We're talking 
about whether we should create a two-class 
system of care. 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. You know, if I stay 
healthy—I don’t know if I can the way things 
are in Washington—{laughter|—but if I stay 
healthy, I retire as President, and I have a 
nice pension, you know, I'll probably be fine. 
Their system might be gre eat for me, I could 
walk away. But what about my responsibil- 
ities to everybody else? What about every- 
body else’s—what about our responsibilities? 

So, again, I would say that the Senate has 
new leadership and we have—we have iden- 
tified the savings necessary to secure the 
Medicare Trust Fund. Why should we go 
into a work stoppage just because it’s election 
season? Let’s go ahead and secure the Medi- 
care Trust Fund for another decade. You 
know how we're going to save the money and 
you said okay, and we can do that. 

I know, you know, we’ve had a good time 
today, and I know that I’m here preaching 
to the saved—{leughter|—it makes it easier. 
But let me tell you, there is a serious issue 
here. We have serious questions to deal with. 
We all know that we're living longer and that 
the distribution of population is changing. 
We have the come to grips with these mae 
The only thing I’m saying is I believe 
seniors of this country care about their chil- 
dren and grandchildren and their great- 
grandchildren. 

When I was the Governor of my State, I 
spent most of my time trying to improve the 
education of our children, and I got most 
of my support for it from people who were 
in their golden years, who were more than 
happy to come up and invest more money 
or do whatever it took to make sure that their 
grandchildren had a bright future. 

I do not want to see the generations in 
this country pitted against each other. We 
can find a clearly nonpolitical, bipartisan, 
even-handed, sensible solution to any prob- 
lem the generational changes are going to 
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face this country with, as long as we don’t 
use it as an excuse to divide this country one 
from another, and to be unfair to the seniors 
in their quest, legitimately, to have a good 
life. You know it, and I know it. 

I want to just say two things in closing. 
While I think we have obligations to you, I 
am impressed by how many of you still think 
that you've got plenty of energy to exercise 
obligations to other people, and I thank you 
for that. I thank you for that. I thank you 
for becoming foster grandparents or working 
with troubled young people or becoming 
mentors and tutors. Those kids need people 
like you, and we need more kids with more 
seniors helping them one on one. 

I thank those who have joined our National 
Senior Service Corps. I thank those who 
work with other seniors who aren’t as well 
off as they are either financially or physically. 
I thank you for your wisdom and your vigor. 
And I ask you to bring that wisdom and vigor 
not just to those who agree with you in the 
next 4 months, but to cthers as well. 

We have here a very clear choice. And in 
a way that’s a happy thing for America be- 
cause you don’t have to guess this time. You 
know, in lots of elections—in lots of election 
there’s a certain amount of guesswork. But 
you know what I will do. First of all, you 
know that we did what we said we'd do, or 
we got caught trying to do it. [Applause] 
Thank you. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you. Thank you. 
And that the results have been good. Com- 
pared to 4 years ago, we're better off than 
we were on the economy. We're better off 
than we were when it comes to crime. We've 
proved that you can protect the environment 
and grow the economy. We have worked with 
the States to move people from welfare to 
work. And while others in Washington talked 
about it, we now have 1.3 million fewer 
ple on welfare than we did the day I became 
President. 

We've proved that you can shrink the size 
of the Federal Government without being 
cruel to the Federal employees or undermin- 
ing the quality of Federal service. We have 
proved, in other words, that we could grow 
the economy with opportunity and respon- 
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sibility and a stronger sense of community. 
That's the first thing. 

The second thing is, there’s lots more to 
do. Our country’s transformation into the 
21st century is far from complete. I proposed 
the other day that we amend the family and 
medical leave law to let people have a few 
hours off a year to go to regular conferences 
with their kids and make regular doctor's ap- 
pointments with their parents if they need 
it, or their children if they need it. That's 
a good thing to do, a simple thing to do. 

I proposed making 2 more years of edu- 
cation after high school universal for every- 
one through a system of tax credits that 
would let everybody go to their nearest com- 
munity college. And there are lots of other 
things that we have to do. 

And the third point I want to make is, on 
the you-don’t-have-to-guess point is, you 
know where I stand, and you know where 
they stand. And if the American people want 
the budget that they passed in 1995 that I 
vetoed, they can get it. They can get it. But 
you need to talk to your friends and neigh- 
bors about this. Six months into 1997, if they 
had the White House and the Congress, that 
budget would be the law of the land. If you 
think it’s a bad idea that we're putting 
100,000 police on the street, and you want 
to remove that commitment and just throw 
money at the problem, you can get that. They 
did that once, but I stopped them. 

If you think that I was wrong to take on 
this tobacco issue, or wrong to require the 
V-chip in the new television sets so that par- 
ents have some control over the things their 
young children watch, if you think I was 
wrong about the family leave law and you 
don’t want it extended, you can have some- 
one who agrees with you, who believes—-who 
led the fight—who led the fight against ev- 
erything I said. 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

Audience member. We'll stand with you, 
Bill! 

The President. But what I want you to 
do is not just stand with me, I want you to 
go home and explain it to everybody else. 
That’s what I want you to do. I want you 
to explain it to everybody else. [Applause] 
Thank you. Thank you. 
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Now, let me say one other thing. Let me 
say one thing. I’m going to do my best in 
the next 4 months to give this country back 
to the people, just like I tried to do in 1992. 
I want this election process to be in the hands 
of the American people, and I’m going to 
do everything I can to see that they get a 
chance to make these decisions based upon 
what will happen afterward that affects their 
lives, their children’s lives, and the future of 
this country. 

There is no nation in the world as well- 
positioned for the next century as the United 
States—no nation. All we have to do is to 
make sure that we give people the tools they 
need to make the most of their own lives, 
do everything we can to ensure responsibility 
from all of our citizens, and remind every- 
body that we are in this together. This is the 
greatest country in the world today because, 
in wave after wave after wave after wave over 
200 years, we have steadily built a bigger 
group of American success stories. I believe 
we're in this together. That is the choice the 
American people face. 

And if you go out there and remind people 
of the example and the story of your own 
lives, you can look into the future for people 
who are younger than you are. You can help 
them to take their blinders off; you can help 
to make sure that they’re not distracted. And 
you can ask them to stand up to the finest 
and best in this country. And that will ensure 
a good result, not just in November, but far 
more important for our children and our 
grandchildren. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Regency Ballroom at the West Tower of Chicago 
Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Steve 
Protulis, executive director, and Tom 
Buffenbarger, board member, National Council 
of Senior Citizens; Lois Wellington, president, 
Congress of California Seniors; George Becker, 
president, United Steelworkers of America; Jay 
Mazur, president, Union of Needletrades, Indus- 
trial and Textile Employees; Douglas Fraser, 
former president, United Auto Workers; Justin 
Dart, chairman, Justice for All; and Mayor Rich- 
ard M. Daley of Chicago. A portion of these re- 
marks could not be verified because the tape was 
incomplete. 
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Message on the Observance of 
Independence Day, 1996 
July 2, 1996 


I am pleased to join my fellow Americans 
across the nation and around the world in 
celebrating Independence Day. 

On this day each year, we gather with fam- 
ily and friends to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the signing of our Declaration of 
Selependiene With vision and courage, our 
Founders stated unequivocally to the world: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
These were literally revolutionary concepts, 
and they fundamentally changed the course 
of human history. 

Today we are living through another pe- 
riod of profound and historic change— 
change in the way we work, the way we live, 
the way we relate to one another and to the 
rest of the world. But the truths set down 
in our Declaration of Independence are im- 
mutable, and they continue to light our path 
into the challenges and possibilities of the 
future. Equality, individual rights, life, free- 
dom, opportunity—we still cherish these val- 
ues, and we must continue to reaffirm them 
daily. 

America is a work in progress, and we have 
strived through patent 9 of challenge and 
change to become what our Founders envi- 
sioned on our first Independence Day. As 
we continue that endeavor, let us work to- 
gether to create an America that remains the 
world’s strongest force for peace, justice, and 
freedom. Let us work for an America that 
is not driven apart by differences but instead 
is united around shared values and respect 
for our diversity. Let us work for an America 
in which every one of us, without regard to 
race or religious belief or gender or station 
in life, can achieve our dreams. In this way 
we will best pay tribute to those who, 220 
years ago, pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to guarantee our free- 
dom. 

Best wishes for a memorable Fourth of 
July. 

Bill Clinton 
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Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Dick Durbin in 
Chicago 

July 2, 1996 


The President. Thank you very much. 

Audience . Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. Thank you. Well, if we get 
them, they'll be a lot better if Dick Durbin 
is in the Senate, I'll tell you that. 

First of all, I'm delighted to be here with 
Senator Simon and Senator Carol Moseley- 
Braun, my good friend Bill Singer, and all 
of you who have contributed to this terrific 
fundraiser. I want to say how very much I 
admire Dick and Loretta Durbin—they live 
their family values, they don’t just give politi- 
cal speeches about them at election time— 
and how happy I am to be here at this— 
(applause). 

When Dick was talking about being a Lith- 
uanian, I was just thinking that the Chicago 
person in my household would like to be here 
tonight. But when we were in France for the 
G-~7 meeting, and I left Hillary, and she went 
on to Romania, the Czech Republic, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Estonia, and two or three other 
places. And she called me yesterday, and she 
told me about her day in Romania. And she 
told me—she said, “You realize all the places 
I'm going, all the people I’m going to see?” 
And she reeled them all off. And I said, 
“Look, I can make one trip to Chicago and 
see people from all those places.” 

So Dick reminded me of my wisecrack, 
and I thought I'd give it to you. [Laughter] 
It’s really true about Chicago; it’s one of the 
things that makes it so wonderful. The mayor 
and Bill Daley took me down to the Taste 
of Chicago today, and I walked, and I ate 
like a horse. [Laughter] But I was an equal 
opportunity eater. I gave—every ethnic 
group got a fair and equal shot at me. And 
I'll have to run an extra 5 miles in the morn- 
ing, but it was wonderful. 

Let me say on a more serious note how 
much I appreciate the support I felt from 
all the American people when I went to Eu- 
rope to try to get our allies to support the 
United States in our fight against terrorism 
in the aftermath of what happened in Saudi 
Arabia to our Air Force personnel. But I also 
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want to compliment the Federal officials and 
those who worked with them for the arrests 
that were made in the terrorist incidents that 
were headed off in Arizona, which you 
doubtless read about in the press this morn- 
ing. 

And this is not the first time we’ve been 
successful in doing that. It’s something we 
work hard at. And I say it to make this point: 
At the end of the cold war, when the world 
was not divided into communist and non- 
communist blocs, and when we can worry 
less—we haven’t done away with the worry, 
but we can worry less—about the imminence 
of a nuclear war, we see this welling up of 
ancient hatreds based on race and ethnic 
group and religion. And we see the fact that 
we’re more open to each other in terms of 
our ability to travel and our ability to send 
money and ideas and technology around the 
world in a split second, it makes us more 
vulnerable to the organized forces of destruc- 
tion, and especially to terrorists. 

But what I want you to know is that if 
we work together and we’re smart, we can’t 
guarantee 100 percent security, but we can 
prevent a lot of these instances. In the Mid- 
dle East, in Israel, for all the terrible terrorist 
incidents we see, I want you to know they 
stop a lot more incidents than ever occur. 
And we can do the same. We can do the 
same, but we've got to keep in mind the ter- 
rible sacrifice of innocent victims, and in- 
cluding those whose lives I honored in Flor- 
ida on Sunday. And we've got to continue 
to work together. And I felt the support of 
the American people in that. 

The other thing I want to say is that I know 
you all support our common endeavors to try 
to do what we can to end this terrible rash 
of church burnings of black churches and 
other houses of worship around this country. 
That’s been an especially painful thing for 
me because I feel so strongly about the first 
amendment, freedom of religion. I think it’s 
one of the most distinctive things about the 
United States, that we have the freedom to 
believe whatever we want or even not to be- 
lieve. And it’s one of the reasons I think that 
we are, by all accounts, the most religious 
country in the world. And it gives character 
and depth to our Nation. 
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And what’s happening is—I don’t think 
there’s any big conspiracy, but I do believe 
it’s evidence of this kind of dark impulse that 
you see welling up all over the world. There 
are a lot of senate who are disappointed in 
their own lives and have problems, and we've 
now seen that some of these people that have 
been arrested, some that have admitted 
doing this, they've talked about their own 
lives, and it’s obvious that they had a lot of 
problems. They were people, if they hadn’t 
burned churches, would have evoked our 
sympathies because of the difficulties they 
were having in their lives. 

And when people have frustrations, they 
can do one of two things: they can take re- 
sponsibility for it and try to get help, or they 
can look for somebody else to blame and 
someone else to look down on. “No matter 
what kind of shape I’m in, there’s always 
somebody else I can look down on. I think 
I'll go burn a church.” And that is not only 
un-American, it is profoundly wrong and de- 
structive. But we have to change the atmos- 
phere in this country about that. 

So today before I came here, I declared 
this month National Month of Unity and 
asked every American citizen to do some- 
thing, either in their places of worship or 
where they work or some other way, to reach 
out to people who are different from them 
and express our unity as a people around the 
shared values embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

And apropos of what Dick said earlier, we 
also took a little of the money that the Justice 
Department has for police officers and dedi- 
cated it to the 12 States that have suffered 
the most from the church burnings. And we 
said to every county, we will give you more 
police officers, or you can use the money to 
light up these churches at night or work peo- 
ple overtime or do whatever is necessary. But 
we want to do more to prevent these burn- 
ings, not just to catch the people who do it. 
And we have to do that. 

Now, what's all this got to do with Dick 
Durbin’s election? Everything. Everything. 
When I ran for President in 1991 and ’92, 
it was for, most people thought, a totally bi- 
zarre and almost unfulfillable adventure. The 
President at that time was at way over 70 
percent in the polls. My mother was the only 
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rson that thought I was going to win. 
Laughter) That’s not true. Hillary alwa 
thought I would win. [Laughter] She did. 

But apart from that, the pickings were 
pretty slim. And I did it without regard to 
whether we could win or not because I was 
very troubled that our country seemed to be 
sort of drifting into the 21st century. We had 
an exploding deficit. We had very weak job 

wth, the weakest since the Depression. 
We had a high unemployment rate. And we 
seemed to be drifting apart instead of coming 
together. 

Just look around this room tonight, look 
at the diversity in this room. And we've got 
to prove that the rest of the world is — 
when they fall out over race, religion, an 
ethnicity. We've got to prove that we can be 
better and bigger than that, not because 
we're intrinsically better human beings but 
because we've got a system and a history and 
a set of values in our Constitution that tells 
us how we ought to behave and that we know 
from experience really works in the world of 
today and will work in the world of tomor- 
row. 

And I felt very strongly that unless we had 
a common shared national commitment to 
keeping the American dream alive for every- 
bal without regard to their race or their 
gender or where they started out in life, to 
bringing this country together instead of let- 
ting it drift apart, and in maintaining the 
leadership of the United States for peace and 
freedom and prosperity—unless we all said 
that’s what we're trying to do as we move 
into the 21st century, we'd just keep on drift- 
ing and lose a lot of the greatness of America 
and the extraordinary opportunity that the 
end of the cold war and growth of the global 
economy and the information age presents 
us 


And so I set out on this odyssey. And I 
guess the first big hurdle was cleared on St. 
Patrick’s Day in 1992, when we carried the 


Democratic primaries in Illinois and Michi- 
gan and it became obvious that unless a 
wheel ran off I'd be nominated. And so I 
thank you all for that. 

When the American people gave me the 
chance to serve and I got to work with people 
like Paul Simon and Carol Moseley-Braun 
and Dick Durbin, we had a simple strategy. 
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I thought we ought to put the power of the 
Government in Washington to work to create 
opportunity, not guarantees but opportunity 
for every American to live out their own 
dreams, that we ought to insist on respon- 
sibility in return for that opportunity, and 
that we ought to consciously work to bring 
the American people together and push this 
country forward. 

Now, I just talked to you about a couple 
of examples of bringing the American people 
together around our basic values. But that’s 
what Dick Durbin’s done. And the difference 
in the way we view the world and the way 
our opponents in the political arena view the 
a 1 is daylight and bay It’s not just a little 
difference; it’s a big difference. 

When Dick Durbin fought against the Re- 
publican cuts in the environmental commu- 
nity right-to-know laws, to me that said ev- 
erything. I mean, it seems to me that if you 
want to build a sense of community and you 
want to build a future for our children, you 
have to believe that you have to find a way 
to grow the economy and preserve the envi- 
ronment, and you have to believe that you 
can trust citizens to know what's in the 
chemicals that are in their own backyards and 
neighborhoods. But they wanted to weaken 
those laws, and Dick Durbin said no. 

He mentioned the tobacco issue. I now 
know why no other President has ever fooled 
with this—{laughter|—it’s what we used to 
call a character-builder back home when I 
was growing up. [Laughter] But you know, 
the truth is that it’s illegal in every State in 
America for children to smoke. But every day 
3,000 of them start, and 1,000 of those 3,000 
will die earlier than they otherwise would be- 
cause of it. We worry about health care costs, 
the cost of Medicare, the cost of Medicaid, 
where there have to be draconian cuts in 
these programs to save them. The truth is, 
if we could solve that one problem, we'd save 
more in health care costs than all these things 
we're talking about in bee, which 
would be destructive to the fundamental in- 
tegrity of Medicare and Medicaid. It’s an im- 
portant issue. 

But nobody really wants to deal with it, 
so they try to act like, well, this is a matter 
of personal liberty and the Government 
shouldn’t be fooling with this, and all that. 
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But it just depends on what your philosophy 
is. And Dick Durbin and Al Gore, who lost 
his only sister to lung cancer, and I believe 
that the law ought to be enforced, and we 
ought to take strong steps to stop the adver- 
tising, marketing, sales, and distribution of 
cigarettes to minors. And I think it’s a very 
important issue. 

But the folks on the other side, they really 
don’t believe that. I mean, it’s not like 
they’re—you know, they really don’t believe 
that. I know that Senator Dole said the other 
day he wasn’t sure cigarettes were addict- 
ive—|laughter|—this morning said that he 
admired Dr. Koop, who was President Rea- 
gan’s Surgeon General and as far as I know 
is a Republican but has always been very 
forthright about the dangers of tobacco to 
children. But he said that Dr. Koop might 
have had his views colored by excessive expo- 
sure to the liberal media that might have 
brainwashed him. 

Well, I think Dr. Koop’s problem is that 
he has had excessive exposure of 50 years 
of medical practice and reading medical jour- 
nals and having evidence and facts, and he 
is not clouded by the political pressure that 
can be put on by the interest groups on the 
other side. So he stood up to the heat about 
this. 

Well, anyway, that’s why I’m for Dick Dur- 
bin. I’m glad—that’s a good reason to be for 
him. He was out there; he was out there car- 
vying on this battle all along, and he did a 
goed job, and he'll do a better job if you 
ratify the positions we have taken in this com- 
ing election. 

And I just want to make three arguments 
to you very quickly that I hope—I realize 
that, as we used to say down home, I might 
be preaching to the saved tonight. [Laughter] 
But I want you to go out and preach this 
for the next 4 months, because I need your 
help. Every one of you, if you can afford to 
be at this fundraiser tonight, you have the 
capacity to influence somebody else by talk- 
ing, by talking and speaking. You can do it. 

And if somebody says, “Well, why should 
I be for the President, or why should I be 
for Dick Durbin?” I want you to give them 
three arguments. Number one, these guys 
had a plan—a plan for the economy, a plan 
for crime, a plan for education, a plan for 
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the environment, and a plan for family and 
community. And the results were good, and 
the other guys opposed them. 

Look at the economic plan. When I intro- 
duced my economic strategy, I said, here’s 
what we're going to do. We're going to re- 
duce the deficit and get interest rates down. 
We're going to expand trade dramatically. 
Thank you, Bili Daley, for your help in that. 
But we're going to do it on fair as well as 
free trade terms. We’re going to invest more 
in the education of our people, from pre- 
school all the way up to adults needing re- 
training. And we're going to keep investing 
in the environment and in technology and 
research, so that we can grow the economy. 
That was our strategy. 

Here’s what they said. Speaker Gingrich: 
“This will lead to a recession next year.” Mr. 
Armey: “Clearly”’—talking about our eco- 
nomic plan—“clearly this is a job killer.” Mr. 
Dole: “Don’t kid anybody; nobody is going 
to cut spending around here.” [Laughter] 
Mr. Gramm: “We’re buying a one-way to a 
recession.” The House Budget Committee 
Chairman, Mr. Kasich: “This plan will not 
work. If it was to work, then I'd become a 
Democrat.” [Laughter] Well, Mr. Chairman, 
we're saving a seat for you at the United Cen- 
ter. [Laughter] They were wrong. 

Three and a half years later we said if you 
adopt this economic plan, we'll cut the deficit 
in half and have 8 million new jobs. It turned 
out we were wrong, too. The deficit got cut 
by more than half, and there are 9.7 million 
new jobs after 34 years. They were wrong. 

Dick Durbin mentioned the crime bill. 
You have—ask Senator Simon, or Senator 
Moseley-Braun what it was like in the United 
States Senate when we were trying to get 
the crime bill. Well, they said it was the 
awfulest thing we ever saw. “We don’t need 
100,000 police. We didn’t need the Brady 
bill. We didn’t need the assault weapons ban. 
We certainly shouldn’t give the police any 
money or local community groups any money 
to prevent crime by giving kids someplace 
to go after school or jobs to do in the sum- 
mertime.” That was all wasted money, even 
though the police agencies were begging for 
the money for children to have something 
to say yes to. That’s what they said. 
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One year alone, murder rate down in Chi- 
cago 11 percent, down in Springfield 35 per- 
cent, down in every major urban area in 
America. The crime rate is about to go down 
for the 4th year in a row. We are ahead of 
schedule and under budget in putting 
100,000 police on the street. 

They told everybody when they won the 
Congress back in 1994, one of the reasons 
they won it is they told all these people in 
rural areas that the Democrats were trying 
to take their guns away. Well, now we've had 
two deer seasons since they said that— 
(laughter|—two duck seasons. And every sin- 
gle hunter in America is still shooting with 
the same rifle if they wanted to. But I'll tell 
you something—but there are 60,000 felons, 
fugitives, and stalkers who could not get 
handguns because of the Brady bill. They 
were wrong, and we were right. 

Our plan said we're going to make college 
loans easier to get, less bureaucracy, lower 
cost, better repayment terms. We're going 
to put more kids in Head Start. They all 
voted against it. We said we're going to have 
national service and give people a chance to 
work in their local communities to help pay 
their way through college. Their leadership 
led the fight against that. Some brave Repub- 
licans broke away on that, but their leader- 
ship was against that. 

We said, we're going to give tax cuts to 
people that really need it. We're going to give 
a tax cut to the people on the bottom end 
of the wage scale that have children at the 
house and that are working 40 hours a week. 
Because if you work full-time, you’ve got kids 
in your house, you shouldn’t be taxed into 
poverty. The tax system ought to lift you out 
of poverty. That’s what we did. Every one 
of them opposed it, but we did it. 

For the first time in years we had a reduc- 
tion in the number of poor children. But we 
had to do it alone. You heard Dick talking 
about family leave. Their leadership opposed 
it. You heard him talking about tobacco. Let 
me tell you about another big family issue. 
We fought hard in the telecommunications 
bill for the V-chip, which is not censorship. 
It just says if you’re a parent and you've got 
little kids there and you've got 100 channels 
on the television, you ought to have the right 
to decide what they see before they're at least 
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11 or 12. And I think it was the right thing 
to do. And they opposed that. 

They talked about welfare. We just went 
out and worked with the States and gave 
them permission to try to find ways to move 
people from welfare to work that were tough 
on work but not tough on children, didn’t 
take cheap shots at kids or hurt them because 
they happen to be born to immigrant parents. 
But you know what? Three and a half years 
later, there are 1.3 million fewer people on 
welfare than there were the day I became 
President. That’s something we did. 

So, argument number one: We had a plan; 
they opposed it. Look at the results: We were 
right; they were wrong. And I want you to 
tell people that. 

Argument number two: Every election 
should be about the future. And there’s more 
we have to do. I want to build on the family 
leave law. I think people should have a little 
time off if they have to go to a parent-teacher 
conference or if they have to take their par- 
ents or their children to regular medical— 
(applause). 

I believe that we ought to raise the mini- 
mum wage and not let it fall to a 40-year 
low. I believe we ought to pass that Kennedy- 
Kassebaum bill that says you can’t lose your 
health insurance if you change jobs or some- 
body in your family is sick. 

I believe we ought to change the tax law 
so that every American can be guaranteed 
2 years of education beyond high school at 
the nearest community college. Every Amer- 
ican should have it, every single one. I be- 
lieve there ought to be a million young peo- 
ple in work-study given the chance that Dick 
Durbin and I had to work our way through 
college. That’s what I think we ought to do. 

This is about the future—how are we 
going to create more opportunity, bring the 
country together and go forward growing to- 
gether—ideas about the future, not how we 
can divide the electorate up in some little 
segments here and segments there to wind 
up with more than a majority by terrorizing 
or terrifying half the people. 

And the third thing is, I want you to say 
to people, this is a great election for the 
American people because there’s almost no 
guesswork in it. [Laughter] Now, you think 
about it. You know, I mean, normally, in 
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every election, especially in the Presidential 
race—I mean, you all took a chance on me 
in "92. I hope you think it worked out okay. 
But you did. But you did. But there’s no 
guesswork. You know what I'm going to do. 
You know that. You know based on the last 
3% years that what I tell you I’m going to 
do, I’m either going to do it or get caught 
trying to do it. [Laughter] And also you know 
what Senator Dole and the Republicans are 
going to do, because they have already done 
it. I just vetoed it the first time. So you know 
what they're going to do. 

So if the American people believe the 
country, the Presidency pa the Congress, 
should be in the hands of the people who 
fought the family leave law, who fought the 
V-chip, who fought the tobacco initiative, 
who fought the economic plan, who fought 
the 100,000 police, who fought the Brady 
bill, who fought the assault weapons ban, 
who sought to gut the environmental protec- 
tion of the country and weaken workplace 
protection and make it easier for people to 
raid the pension plans of their employees, 
they can do that. And they know. And there 
is no guesswork. [Laughter] 

Now, you're laughing because you never 
thought about it that way, have you? But if 
you like that budget I vetoed in ’95, you can 
have it. And you can get it within 6 months, 
the first 6 months of 1997. [Laughter] All 
you have to do is give them the White House 
and the Congress, and they will give it to 

ou. 
‘ Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. But if you don’t like that, 
then you better make up your mind that as 
citizens one of your responsibilities for the 
next 4 months and 1 week and.a few days 
is to go out and tell everybody you talk to 
that there are three reasons you ought to be 
for Dick Durbin and Bill Clinton. We had 
a plan; it got good results. We got a better 
set of ideas for the future. And you have got 
a clear choice. 

And let’s go back to what we started talking 
about at the re rms} to close. Think 
about—this is a great adventurous time for 
America. We have in the space of a few years 
dramatically changed the way we work and 
the way we live and the way we relate to 
the rest of the world. On balance, we're 
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much better off for these changes, although 
there is a lot of upheaval and a lot of our 
folks are still having a tough time. 

And we are now going to, in the next 4 
years, walk across a bridge right into the next 
century. This election is not like 1992 when 
the issue was change against status quo. Now 
you have two very different views of change. 
But there is no status quo option. And the 
American people have to decide now, am I 
going to get on that bridge and walk into 
the next century, or am I going to get on 
that bridge and walk into the next century. 

They honestly believe, the other side does, 
that the things we do together through our 
Government are a legacy of the industrial age 
of America and basically, except for national 
defense, by and large not worth doing; that 
we'd all be better off if we were on our own 
and unburdened by terrible things like the 
environment protection law and the family 
leave law all all those intrusions into our 
lives; that any tax cut is better than any 
spending program, even if it’s a college loan 
program or putting tens of thousands more 
poor children into Head Start. But I can tell 
you, they believe it. It’s sincere. It’s not just 
contributions and all that stuff you hear to 
try to make people—these are two honestly 
different visions of the future. 

I believe that there has never been a great 
country that grew greater by shrinking op- 
portunity. I believe that the only way we can 
continue to grow greater and deal with the 
challenges of the modern world and turn this 
paren. <td diversity of America into our 
most precious asset—if we decide we're 
going to give everybody opportunity, insist 
on responsibility as part of the bargain, and 
then find ways to grow together, to respect 
our diversity, to tolerate our honest dif- 
ferences, to celebrate the rainbow of Amer- 
ica. That’s what I believe. 

But you have to decide what you believe 
and whether it’s worth fighting for. And I 
recommend a simple test. Ask yourself what 
you want this country to look like 20 years 
from now or 30 years from now, when your 
children or your grandchildren are your age. 
Ask yourself what kind of legacy you want 
to leave to them, and whether you really 
think we'd be better off if we told folks, 
“You're on your own. Have a good time at 
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the tender mercies of the global economy out 
there in cyberspace somewhere.” Or 
wouldn’t we be better by saying, if you look 
at the 220-year history of this country, it is 
the long, sometimes painful, sometimes ago- 
nizingly slow journey of a people to come 
closer and closer and closer to their ideals 
of equality of opportunity and decency and 
justice and fairness, and giving everybody a 
chance to live out their dreams. 

Now, that’s what this election is about. You 
have to help your fellow Americans decide 
which road we're going to walk into the fu- 
ture. And if they understand the choice, I 
think we know what the answer will be. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:40 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
William S. Singer, chair of the reception, and Wil- 
liam M. Daley, cochair, Chicago "96. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks at the Chicago 96 Dinner 
July 2, 1996 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, before I say anything I want to, by way 
of introduction and being true to my past— 
back when I had a life and did other things— 
I want to say that I enjoyed the music that 
this fine orchestra has given us tonight, and 
I think we ought to give them a hand. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. Thank you. 

It is wonderful to be back in Chicago to- 
night. I want to thank all of those who have 
spoken before and those who they represent, 
and all of you for your contribution to help 
make our convention a success. 

I thank Leslie Fox and I want to thank 
Dick Notebaert, who has done many, many 
commendable things for our country as CEO 
for Ameritech, but helping to make sure we 
have a good convention in Chicago is one 
that I will especially long remember. 

I want to thank my good friend, Bill Daley, 
for his fine work. He’s always there when 
you need him. He even came to the White 
House when I needed him to help me pass 
NAFTA, and this country is in a lot better 
shape because of it. And I thank you. 
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I want to thank the Mayor, who, along with 
many other gifted public officials in this area, 
including my friend and fellow Arkansan, 
John Stroger—thank you, sir. I think the 
Mayor has made a special point of trying to 
do what works and trying to make Chicago 
into a big family. He and Mrs. Daley come 
from big families so they can set a good ex- 
ample for the rest of us. But I also believe 
they've tried to make Chicago into a family. 

When I first met Hillary, a long time ago 
now, and she began to talk to me about Chi- 
cago, and then I got to know her family and 
I began to spend a lot of time here, I realized 
that this was truly a unique city, in some 
ways, perhaps our most American city. I was 
at an event for Congressman Durbin a few 
moments ago, and he was talking about his 
mother being a Lithuanian immigrant. And 
I said to the group there that when I talked 
to Hillary last night—we were in France to- 
gether for the annual meeting of the seven 
largest industrial nations and Russia, and 
afterward she stayed on to visit, I think seven 
or eight countries in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. She just finished the day in Romania. 
And so she was bragging on her day in Roma- 
nia. She said, “Well, I've been in Romania. 
I’m going to the Czech Republic. I’m going 
to Hungary. I’m going to Poland. I’m going 
to Estonia.” And she said she was going to 
a couple other places. And I said, “Well, I’m 
going to Chicago, and I'll see people from 
all those places with just one stop.” And I 
said, “You could have stayed home and done 
all that with a lot less effort, you know.” 
[Laughter] 

I’m very proud of her. I’m glad she is doing 
this for our country. But it makes the point 
about Chicago. 

I'd like to thank Debra DeLee, our con- 
vention coordinator, and all of the people 
here who have worked here on our behalf 
and on the Democratic Party's behalf. You 
all know that I’m also indebted to Chicago 
for a lot of things. My campaign in 1992 got 
off to a real jump-start here. When I spoke 
to the leaders of the various State Demo- 
cratic parties in 1991 here at this very Navy 
Pier, I announced that David Wilhelm would 
be my campaign manager, and I know he 
and Deegee are here somewhere tonight, 
and I want to thank them. 
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I have been blessed by a lot of people from 
Chicago who have helped me immensely: 
Avis LaVelle and Amy Zisook who are here 
tonight, and a lot of others of you who have 
been with me, and I thank you for that. 

So this is a special place. It was on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in 1992 that I was essentially de- 
clared the nominee of the Democratic Party 
because of our victories in Illinois and Michi- 
gan. And I have a picture in my private office 
in the White House of Hillary and me, in 
green, under the confetti in Chicago on St. 
Patrick’s Day in 1992. I will always remem- 
ber that. 

You know, I think that this great city has 
hosted more conventions than any city in 
American history. It has also hosted more 
Presidents. According to the notes I have 
here, it says, they include Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, Taft, Harding, FDR, and Eisenhower. 
I hope that if your luck holds, I'll make the 
Democratic line on that list a little longer 
than it was. 

Throughout the history of this great city, 
from its days as a railroad center to its days 
as an industrial powerhouse and an ethnic 
melting pot, to its offering a haven of oppor- 
tunity to African-Americans from the South, 
including so many from my home State, to 
the efforts it has made to transform itself as 
the economic realities of our country has 
forced those changes, Chicago has time and 
again come back, always stronger, always bet- 
ter, always proving that it is the city that 
works. 

Mr. Mayor, you and your late father and 
your mother and all your friends and your 
colleagues in this city, from all different walks 
of life and all different racial and economic 
backgrounds, deserve a lot of credit. You are 
proving that the cities of this country have 
a great future in making America what it 
should be, and I thank you for that. 

I also want to thank you all, without regard 
to your political party, for opening your 
hearts and minds and your pocketbooks to 
make this convention a success. This country 
works best when it has two competing vi- 
sions, two competing approaches, an honest 
and open debate, and people who are em- 
powered by that debate to make decisions 
about what they want for themselves and 
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their families and their future. You have 
given us a chance to show the Democratic 
Party at its best. And I think that is impor- 
tant. 

For the last 34% years I have tried to break 
out of this debate that dominated our politi- 
cal life for too long, because it seemed to 
have no relationship to reality: one side say- 
ing Government is the problem, another side 
saying Government is the solution. I think 
the solution is to do what works. That’s what 
Chicago does: What works to give people op- 
portunity, what works to reinforce respon- 
sible behavior, and what works to bring us 
together as a community. And if we do that 
we will be rewarded. 

We are going to have the opportunity as 
a people to actually decide which road we 
want to walk into the 21st century, and I 
think that is very exciting. And I hope that 
the American people will get caught up in 
the spirit of that in this election year and 
not be diverted by the politics of division and 
destruction that too often dominate the easy 
moments in the headlines. For there are fun- 
damental questions we have to come to grips 
with: What’s the best way to guarantee op- 
portunity for every American willing to work 
for it? 

If we have come to the end of the indus- 
trial era and we are living in a world domi- 
nated by information and technology, if the 
cold war is being replaced not just by a global 
economy but a global society, how are we 
going to guarantee that everybody has a 
chance to live out their dreams? Not to guar- 
antee a result, but a chance. 

If the world is being dominated on every 
continent it seems by new security problems 
from terrorism to organized crime, abusing 
the openness of a global society, how are we 
going to keep this most diverse of all of the 
world’s democracies from being consumed 
by the kind of ethnic and religious and racial 
conflicts that are literally destroying coun- 
tries and peoples all over the world? In other 
words, how are we going to bring out our 
best and beat back the darker impulses that 
are latent in every society? 

I believe with all my heart that the best 
days of this country are still ahead of us. And 
when I imagine what I want America to look 
like when my daughter is my age and, hope- 
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fully, I've got a whole nest of grandkids to 
worry about, when I've long since forgotten 
about politics, I want it to be the most peace- 
ful period in world history. I want it to be 
a — where people compete with one an- 
other in economics, education, and athletics, 
and not in military contests. 

I want it to be a period when we are mak- 
ing unprecedented efforts to solve the re- 
maining mysteries of biochemistry so that we 
can unlock the terrible problems that still 

lague us, that take too many people away 
rom this life before their time. I want it to 
be a period where people in this country 
without regard to their racial or religious 
a eli ot their gender or wherever they 
start out in life actually have a chance, if they 
work hard and behave in responsible fashion, 
to dream their own dreams and live them 
out. 

And I believe there is a very good chance 
that we can achieve that. I want it to be a 
place where we have at least learned to work 
with our friends and neighbors to limit ter- 
rorism and limit organized crime and limit 
the spread of weapons of mass destruction 
from abroad. And in this country we have 
worked to bring safety and sanity back to our 
streets and neighborhoods. 

And Mr. Mayor, I just want to say, you 
mentioned the crime bill—one of the things 
that I believe is critical to the success of our 
democracy is making families believe that 
they can actually bring children into this 
world and raise them in their neighborhoods 
and send them to school every day with a 
reasonable expectation of safety. It is not true 
that the crime problem is insoluble. We can 
make it better. We are making it better. And 
if we keep working on it we will return to 
the days when we are actually surprised when 
we see the evening news lead with the report 
of a serious crime. That’s when we'll know 
we have won. But we can do that, and that 
is an important part of the 21st century we 
should all be trying to build as well. 

When my daughter is my age, I want us 
to have unraveled the great mystery that we 
must unravel if we’re going to continue to 
grow and see all these developing countries, 
particularly the populous ones, like China 
and India, grow. Which is how can we grow 


the economy and enhance the environment 
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instead of destroying it? We don’t want glob- 
al warming. We don’t want more greenhouse 
gases. But we do want more growth, and we 
want our neighbors around the world to have 
more growth so they can buy more of our 
products. 

We have to make a commitment as an 
American people together to the cause of en- 
vironmental enhancement and economic 
growth. And no one has solved it entirely yet. 
I want America to lead that fight. And we'll 
be in a position to do it. 

These are the things I think about when 
I imagine what I want our country to look 
like. And my goal is to have a convention 
here in Chicago that will enable the Amer- 
ican people to know the vision we started 
with; what we, as a party, have achieved; what 
we stand for and what we believe the honest, 
important differences are between ourselves 
and the Republicans. And then I want us to 
go out of Chicago and give this election back 
to the American people, on the big, sweeping 
issues that will help all of us to answer the 
question, what do we want our country to 
look iike 20 years from now? 

If Chicago can give that gift to America 
it will be in part because I will be looking 
to Chicago to illustrate what happens when 
you have an effective crime bill, what hap- 
pens when you have effective strategies to 
open educational opportunities to people, 
what happens when you have effective strate- 
gies to try to give private sector investors an 
incentive to invest in neighborhoods that 
have been long since forgotten. In other 
words, how do you make America work? 

You are a shining example of that. I believe 
all America will be very proud of you when 
this is over. And I believe if we can prove 
that Chicago is working and that there is a 
partnership involved in that, as the mayor 
said, then we have a much better chance of 
having too much when America debates the 
big important issues and people are really 
free to ask and answer that question: What 
do I want my country to be like for my chil- 
dren and my grandchildren? What do I be- 
lieve America should stand for 20 or 30 or 
40 years from now? That is the question we 
will decide in this election, whether we do 
it consciously or unconsciously. Chicago will 
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help us to do it with a clear head and a strong 
heart. And for that, I thank you very much. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:20 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Navy Pier. In his remarks, 
he referred to Leslie Fox, executive director, Chi- 
cago '96, host committee for the 1996 Democratic 
Convention; Richard C. Notebaert, cochair, Chi- 
cago "96; John Stroger, president, Cook County 
Board of Commissioners; Avis LaVelle, former 
press secretary to Mayor Daley; and Democratic 
fundraiser Amy Zisook. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the National Education 
Association 
July 3, 1996 


Well, thank you for that wonderful wel- 
come. And thank you for our good spirit and 
your enthusiasm. And I want you to keep it 
all the way to November. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I'd like to begin by 
thanking Keith Geiger for 7 magnificent 
years of leadership for the teachers of Amer- 
ica. He has been a great leader, a true cham- 
pion for educational reform. And I was more 
moved than I can say by the kind words he 
spoke before I came out. 

I’m sorry that we're a little late, but I un- 
derstand that our security precautions de- 
layed your voting. [Laughter] I'm sorry for 
that, but I do want to congratulate Bob Chase 
and all of you who will be leading the NEA. 

I also want to thank our Secretary of Edu- 
cation, Dick Riley, who came over here with 
me. I believe he is the best Secretary of Edu- 
cation we ever had, and I thank him for that. 
I also want to thank Dick Riley for having 
what at the time was a novel idea. He thought 
he ought to have an actual teacher working 
with him in the Secretary's office. And she’s 
here today. I want to thank Terry Dozier for 
leaving the classroom and coming to work 
with Secretary Riley. 

I'd like to thank the NEA for sending Shar- 
on Robinson, our Assistant Secretary for 
Educational Research and Improvement, to 
our administration. And I also want to thank 
you for Debra DeLee who's done a great job 
managing our convention in Chicago and get- 
ting ready for this great new campaign. 
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Four years ago I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing this assembly. And when I looked 
at the film that you just showed back stage, 
I saw that address and I said, “Gosh, I had 
a lot less gray hair then.” [Laughter] Well, 
I earned that gray hair. [Laughter] But if it 
advanced the cause of education and insured 
a better future for the children of our coun- 
try, every gray hair was worth it. And I thank 
you for staying with us in these fights. 

As teachers, administrators, custodial 
workers, the members of the NEA are out 
there every day working with and for our 
children. I thank you for that. And today, I 
want to talk to you about where we're going 
from here. 

Four years ago, when you endorsed my 
candidacy, I told you that I was running be- 
cause I wanted to see a vision I had of our 
country in the 21st century fulfilled. I wanted 
our Nation to go into the next century with 
the American dream genuinely alive for 
— American without regard to race or 
gender or religion or region or the station 
that he or she starts our in life. 1 wanted 
to see our country come together instead of 
be driven apart by our differences. I was tired 
of seeing the American people cut up into 
little pieces at election time for short-term 
political gain, instead of reveling in our diver- 
sity, respecting our differences, and joining 
hands around shared values. And I wanted 
to restore the sense of community in Amer- 
1Ca. 

And I, finally, felt very strong that our 
country, at the end of the cold war and the 
dawn of this new global information age, had 
to continue to be the world’s strongest force 
for peace and freedom and prosperity. I had 
a simple strategy. I wanted to renew the basic 
bargain in America of opportunity for all, re- 
sponsibility from all, mF a commitment to 
the community of our country, the idea that 
we can do more together than we can apart. 

Well, we’ve been working on that for 342 
years. I guess it’s about time for a report card 
before we make a decision on contract re- 
newal. I want to talk about three things here: 
the record, the alternative, and the future. 

When I became President, our econom 
was stagnant. We had the slowest job growt 
since the Depression. We had a spiraling def- 
icit. I said, “Please enact this economic plan,” 
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to Congress. “We'll cut the deficit in half and 

roduce 8 million jobs in 4 years.” Well, you 
a what the Republicans did. They all 
voted against it and said it would bring on 
a recession. Well, they were wrong, and we 
were right. In 34 years, we now know the 
deficit will be cut by more than 50 percent 
in 4 years. And instead of 8 million new jobs, 
our economy has produced 9.7 million new 
jobs in 3% years. 

I asked the Congress to pass a crime bill 
with 100,000 new police officers, a ban on 
assault weapons, more funds for punishment 
and prisons, but more funds for prevention, 
too; to allow children to do something con- 
structive after school and on the weekends, 
and to help them pay for summer jobs in 
communities that couldn’t afford it. 

The leadership of the other party fought 
us every step of the way on that and on the 
Brady bill. They told a lot of people out in 
the rural areas of our country who love to 
hunt that their weapons would be in — 
if our dangerous proposals passed, and that 
nothing would be done to lower the crime 
rate. Well, we had a couple of years to see 
now. Do you know that we had two deer sea- 
sons in my home State and two duck seasons, 
and every single hunter is still shooting with 
the same rifle they had before the Brady bill 
and the assault weapons ban passed? They 
did not tell them the truth. 

But there are some people who didn’t get 
guns: 60,000 felons, fugitives, and stalkers 
did not get guns under the Brady bill. They 
were wrong, and we were right about that. 

In 1996 the crime rate will go down for 
the 4th year in a row in America because 
we're putting more police officers on the 
street, working with communities, helping 
kids, giving people something to say yes to, 
preventing crime as well as catching crimi- 
nals. They were wrong about that, too. We 
need to keep on going ’til we put all those 
police officers on the street. 

When it came to welfare reform, I said 
we ought to move people from welfare to 
work, but we should be good to the children 
and tough on the work requirements, not 
easy on work and tough on the kids. That’s 
the fight I had with the majority in Congress 
today, and why I vetoed what they call wel- 
fare reform. They said we couldn’t do it. But 
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we have now given over 60—60 permissions 
for experiments to over 40 States. Three- 

uarters of the people in this country on wel- 
ore are already i welfare reform experi- 
ments. And you know what? Child support 
enforcement has gone up 40 percent since 
I have been in office, and there are 1.3 mil- 
lion fewer people on welfare today than there 
were the day I took the oath of office. 

When it came to families and commu- 
nities, it seemed to me what we had to do 
was to make it possible for more people to 
succeed at home and at work. Most parents 
are working people today, and most people 
who work have to work to support their chil- 
dren. We ought to be struggling to make it 
possible for people to succeed at home and 
at work. So we cut incomes taxes for 15 mil- 
lion hard-pressed working families, so that 
no one who works full time and has a child 
in the home would be in poverty. We passed 
the family and medical leave law so people 
could get a little time off when a baby was 
born or a family member was sick. 

And guess what? Poverty began to go 
down for the first time in many years. And 
for the first time in a decade average wages 
are going up. So I believe we’re moving this 
country in the right direction. 

Perhaps most important, as the film and 
as your speakers have said, thanks to the 
Congress that was in place in 1993 and 1994, 
we expanded Head Start dramatically, passed 
the Goals 2000 program, reformed chapter 
one, passed the school-to-work program, ex- 
panded Pell grants, passed the direct college 
loan program, which cut the cost and im- 
proved the repayment terms so that no per- 
son should ever fail to go to college because 
they were worried about the burden of the 
loans they would owe afterwards. 

These things have made a real difference. 
And we passed a national service program 
that has allowed 45,000 young people to earn 
some money for college by serving their com- 
munities all across the United States. That's 
the first element of the contract evaluation. 
We had a strategy; it was implemented; the 
results were good. 

The second thing I want to say is that when 
you're fixing to hire somebody, there’s always 
the question of, well, if you don’t hire this 
person, who will you hire? And in this case, 
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the happy choice for America’s educators, for 
America’s parents, and for all American citi- 
zens is you don’t have to guess in this elec- 
tion. There is no guesswork. 

You know what both parties will do. You 
know what both candidates will do. They've 
already put their program in. It'd be the law 
today, except I vetoed it. If you want it, you 
can get it. Give them the White House and 
the Congress; it will be the law of the land 
in 6 months. 

You think about that. You just think about 
that. [Laughter] If you want, for example, to 
back away from our commitment to 100,000 
police, you want to repeal the assault weap- 
ons ban, you want to undermine protection 
for the environment and safety in the work- 
place, and make it easier for corporations to 
raid their employees’ pension funds—if those 
are the things that you want, you can have 
it. Just give them the Congress and the White 
House, and they'll give it to you. They already 
tried to do it once. We stopped them, and 
we will stop them again. 

If you believe we ought to drastically cut 
or eliminate all these education reforms, 
even the Eisenhower Professional Develop- 
ment Program, which you have continued to 
support in your own way, and I congratulate 
you on your commitment to that, well, you 
can get that. Give them the White House 
and the Congress, and they'll give it to you. 
They tried once, and we stopped them. If 
you want, in other words, people who believe 
it was a mistake to pass the family and medi- 
cal leave law, a mistake to pass the Brady 
bill, a mistake to pass the crime bill, a mistake 
to pass the economic program, you can have 
it. 

But that is the choice. And let’s not be 
muddle-headed about this. We now have the 
evidence. The American people can simply 
choose. One position is the one that I em- 
brace and that virtually all the members of 
our party embrace who are running for the 
Congress. And that is that the American peo- 
= should have opportunity, not guarantees 

ut opportunity, to make the most of their 
own lives if they're willing to be responsible 
for it. That is the clear understanding that 
we become a greater country when we work 
together. The other side says, Government 
is always the problem, and you're better off 
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if you’re on your own. I think that we're right, 
and they're wrong. But the American people 
are being given the chance to decide, and 
you have to help them make that decision. 

Finally, there is the third element of the 
contract decision and maybe the most impor- 
tant, and that is, so what if you did a good 
job, that’s what we hired you for. [Laughter] 
What are you going to do tomorrow and next 
year and for the next 4 years? And that’s very 
important, because while things are better 
now than they were 4 years ago, this country 
still has significant challenges. The crime rate 
is down, but juvenile crime is up. The econ- 
omy is up, but not every American who works 
is up. The country is closer to peace than 
it was, but as we saw again last week, we 
still face the problems of terrorism, orga- 
nized crime, the proliferation of dangerous 
weapons. And we wen to work together with 
our friends around the world to continue to 
push for peace and freedom. 

So what about the next 4 years? Well, 
there’s plenty to do, folks. In the area of the 
economy, unless we can get this Congress 
to act, we've got to raise the minimum wage. 
We can’t let it fall to a 40-year low, it’s not 
right. 

Yesterday I was in Chicago, and I had an 
occasion to go to Grant Park to that great 
Taste of Chicago festival they have every 
year. I hated this, I had to go from food booth 
to food booth to food booth. [Laughter] And 
it was a burden, but someone had to do it. 
[Laughter] But anyway, I was at one of these 
booths talking to the folks who work there, 
and this young woman looked at me and she 
said, “You know, I really appreciate the fact 
that you're trying to raise the minimum wage, 
and I hear these people who are opposed 
to it say everybody in the minimum wage is 
some middle class kid living at home with 
his parents.” And she said, “Let me tell you 
something: I’m a 28-year-old single mother 
with two children, I work for the minimum 
wage, and I go to college at night, and it’s 
not true and I need a raise.” And that’s the 
truth. And we need to do it. 

We need to pass the Kennedy-Kassebaum 
bill so that people don’t lose their health in- 
surance when they change jobs or someone 
in their family has been sick. We need to 
pass a real welfare reform bill that is tough 
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on work but good to kids, that lifts up families 
and enables people to succeed at home and 
at work. That’s what we want for everybody. 

We need to finish the job of putting 
100,000 police on our streets, because we're 
not through. The crime rate is still too high, 
and it wil be too high until you go home 
at night, turn on the television, and you're 
genuinely surprised if the lead story on your 
evening news is the latest terrible crime. I 
want you to be surprised about it again, and 
we can bring that kind of safety back to 
America if we work at it. 

We need to pass “family leave II” and give 
working people the opportunity to have more 
flexible work hours and let people take a little 
time off not just when a b aby’s born or when 
there’s a family rw ras but also to take 
their parents or their kids to regular doctor's 
appointment and to go to parent-teacher 
conferences at the school. 

And in education we have a lot to do to- 
gether. I am committed to see every class- 
room and library in every school in this coun- 
try hooked up to the Internet by the year 
2000, and we’re going to keep doing it. 

I want to thank ¢ our teachers who are work- 
ing—100,000 of them—with the support of 
the NEA and other groups, to teach another 
500,000 teachers in what they call the 21st 
Century Teachers Effort, to be the kind of 
teachers who can make maximum use of the 
new technology going into the classrooms. 
We need to do that. 

We need to make college education even 
more available. That’s why I proposed a 
$10,000 tax deduction per year for the cost 
of wee tuition. That’s the right kind of tax 
cut, and it would help a lot ‘of teachers who 
are parents. 

But I think we should do even more. I 
believe if you look at all the evidence, it is 
clear that it is simply not enough to have a 
high school education if you want to get a 
good job with a growing income. And I be- 
lieve the time has come to make 2 years of 
education after high school just as universal 
as a high school education is. 

I believe the way to do that is to give the 
American people a tax credit, every single 
person a tax credit of $1,500 a year for the 
cost of going to our local community college 
and make it refundable so that everybody can 
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afford to go. Give it to everybody the first 
year; give it to everybody that keeps a B aver- 
age the second year; let everybody at least 
have access to a diploma from a community 
college, and we will raise incomes in this 
country and bring this country together. It 
is the right thing to do. [Applause] Thank 

u. 

I believe that we should do even more for 
people who are in the work force. I proposed, 
with the help of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Education, that we take 70 
big Federal job training programs and con- 
solidate them and put them into a block of 
money and give people who are unemployed 
or underemployed a certificate that basically 
says, you can take this to your local commu- 
nity college or to any training facility you 
want for up to 2 years. If you lose your job, 
you can immediately begin to get retraining 
at the place of your choice in your commu- 
nity that will help you the most to start your 
life again. 

I also think we need to do more io help 
you in your work. I think we should. I want 
you to understand that if the budget process 
this year works out like it did last year—I 
hope it won’t; I’m working hard with the 
Congress—but I am not going to tolerate an 
assault on the fundamental structure of edu- 
cational opportunity and educational excel- 
lence in this country. It is wrong. It is wrong. 

We have to do more to help you to make 
schools safe and going to and from school 
safe. We have worked hard, but still no teach- 
er should ever fear when he or she is in the 
classroom or going to and from school. No 
student should be so afraid that they cannot 
learn. And we work very hard to preserve 
funding for the Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
program, to enforce our zero tolerance for 
guns in the schools policy. And we will con- 
tinue to work to help schools deal with the 
problems that they face every day, that teach- 
ers face every day, and to try to find opportu- 
nities to bring people together. 

Last year, I had the opportunity to work 
with the Secretary of Education and the Jus- 
tice Department on a set of guidelines to 
schools to deal with the complex questions 
that often arise when children seek to prac- 
tice or at least express their religious convic- 
tions. We didn’t want to turn our schools into 
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religion-free zones, and we didn’t want to 
violate the first amendment. Because of the 
work that Secretary Riley and the Attorney 
General did, we have heard from schools all 
over America saying, this is not an issue any- 
more; we have resolved this; we thank you 
very much. And I hope it has helped you 
in your school. 

We said to people in California and around 
the country who wanted to try experimenting 
with school uniforms, “Well, they did it in 
Long Beach, and you can do it, too, if you 
want to do it.” And I went to Long Beach, 
California, and I heard young people tell me 
amazing stories about this. A young man 
stood up and said, “We picked our uniforms 
in our school. We picked green and white 
because the gang colors are red and blue. 
And for the first time, all our kids can now 
walk to and from school, and they're not 
scared anymore.” He said, “It’s the first time 
in 2 years, I can walk to school without having 
to look over my shoulder.” 

I had another young woman say that even 
the wealthiest kids in the school district were 
better off after they adopted their policy be- 
cause now, people judged themselves based 
on what was on the inside instead of what 
was on the outside. I thought it was pretty 
perceptive. It may or may not be the right 
thing to do. But I sure think you ought to 
| have the right to do it. 

We have worked hard with other commu- 
nities to develop community curfews. One 
of our suburban communities here in the 
Washington area adopted one just last week. 
I was in New Orleans talking about the com- 
munity curfew there. There was a huge drop, 
a huge drop in juvenile crime in the city of 
New Orleans after they adopted their cur- 
fews. Kids don’t need to be out on the street 
at all hours of the night, they need to be 
home or in a secure place. 

And by the way, the thing I really liked 
about what they did in New Orleans is that 
they didn’t punish people who were on the 
streets. They took them to a community cur- 
few center, and they started working with 
them, and they found out what the children 
needed and what they were facing, so that 
it would not only have the disciplinary effect 
of getting kids off the street, it has the posi- 
tive effect of giving at least them a chance 
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to meet with people who could help them 
to put their lives in good order and take it 
in the right direction. 

Now, I want to propose today one other 
thing that I think is quite important, that I 
have cared a lot about for a long time. One 
of the most important things we can do to 
promote learning and to keep our children 
safe is the most obvious, old-fashioned thin 
that I dealt with when I was in school m iF 
back in the dark ages—{laughter|—and that 
is to insist that children be in school and not 
on the streets. 

Truancy is a warning signal that a child 
is in trouble and is often a gateway to crime. 
The difference between success and failure 
in life for our children is whether they're 
learning on the streets or in the school where 
they belong. The street is not an acceptable 
alternative to the classroom. 

When I was Governor we actually passed 
a bill which made it possible for local com- 
munities to fine parents if they refused to 
show up at parent-teacher conferences or 
permitted their children to be chronically ab- 
sent. I know the NEA has called for Federal 
action to crack down on truancy. So I want 
to tell you about two things that we’re doing 
in response to the call that you issued. First, 
earlier today I directed the Department of 
Education to send this manual—I don’t know 
if you can see it; it says, “Manual to Combat 
Truancy”—to every school district in Amer- 
ica. It shows that when parents are held ac- 
countable and when communities come to- 
gether, you can do something about this 
problem. 

In Milwaukee, for example, attendance is 
taken at every period in all high schools. Po- 
lice pick up truants and take them to counsel- 
ling, again not just negative but positive. Par- 
ents are called at home if their child did not 
attend school. Daytime burglaries: down by 
one third. 

In Atlantic County, New Jersey—[ap- 
plause|. I'd say that’s the highest density of 
teachers per capita in America based on the 
cheers there. Listen to this. In Atlantic Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, families of truants receive in- 
tensive counseling, and the vast majority of 
the students ee up going back to school. 

In New Haven, middle school truants go 
before a panel of high school students. This 
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is very interesting. In New Haven, middle 
school students go before a panel of high 
school students and have to sign responsibil- 
ity contracts. 

So these are good things to do. The Fed- 
eral Government should not decide what to 
do; we should help you determine what 
you're going to do. We should support you 
when you do it. We should make sure it's 
legally defensible. And we should encourage 
every community to do the same thing to put 
our children back in school. 

Yesterday Secretary Riley announced that 
he would give a total of $10 million to 25 
school districts to help them keep their chil- 
dren in school. This is a beginning. But I 
want you to know because of what you and 
others in education have said to me all across 
the country, this will become a national prior- 
ity, and we will keep at it with you until we 
turn this issue around. And I thank you for 
that. 

Now, those are the three points I want to 
make. One, when you helped me and Al 
Gore and indeed our entire administration 
family—and by the way, I wish the First Lady 
were here, but she’s in Central Europe today, 
representing the cause of freedom, and I 
thank you for that. When you helped us, we 
said, “We have a vision for what we want 
our country to look like in this extraordinary 
era of possibility. We have a strategy to 
achieve that vision.” Well, 3% years later, we 
did what we said we'd do, or we got caught 
trying. [Laughter] The results have been 
positive. Second, there’s a clear difference 
here. And third, we’ve got good ideas for the 
future, and a lot of work still to do. 

Now, what I want you to think about as 
I leave—we've had a great time today, and 
I loved all the cheering and the shouting, and 
it made chills run up and down my spine 
and kind of got me in the humor for the next 
3 or 4 months to do what we have to do. 
And I thank you for that. 

But this is what we used to call back home, 
preaching to the saved. [Laughter] And 
there’s something to be said for that, but it’s 
not enough. And I want you to take just one 
moment to be serious before I go. I want 
you to just ask yourself, now or when you 
leave, to take a few moments to think about 
everything you can think about about your 
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country today, all the good and the things 
that you think are not so good, and then say, 
“What would I like America to look like when 
my children or my grandchildren are my age? 
What do I want America to be like 20, 30, 
40, 50 years from now?” 

We are going to walk across a bridge into 
the next country beginning with this election. 
And it’s not like 1992 where you can say 
credibly, this is change against the status quo. 
That’s not so. There is no status quo option. 
These are two very different visions of how 
we should walk into the 21st century and 
what kind of bridge we should build to go 
there. And the decisions we make will pro- 
foundly affect what America looks like when 
your children and your grandchildren are 
your age. 

Now, in the end, that matters more than 
all the petty concerns we might have. It mat- 
ters more than even the immediate and seri- 
ous personal concerns we might have. Be- 
cause in the end, for the same reason you 
decided to commit your careers to education, 
our fundamental obligation is to maintain 
and strengthen this country. And we have 
never been able to do it except by broadening 
opportunity and by bringing more and more 
people together, by breaking down the bar- 
riers of bigotry and prejudice and fear and 
bringing this country together in this vast 
melting pot of freedom that is the most re- 
markable experiment in self-government in 
all of human history. We are being given an 
historic responsibility now, you and I, to pick 
which bridge we’re going to walk into the 
21st century. And that will determine what 
this country will be like when our children 
and grandchildren reach our age. 

So, what I want to ask you to do is to go 
beyond the preaching to the sage. I want to 
ask you to walk out this hall determined, with 
all your other responsibilities and all your 
other pressures and all the challenges of the 
classroom and the schoolhouse, to spend 
whatever time you can between now and No- 
vember talking to your family, your friends, 
people who don’t work with you every day, 
people who don’t have the same insight you 
may have into what goes on here about these 
big questions. 

Because I believe with all my heart, if the 
American people are given back this choice, 
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if they get to look at the big things not the 
divisive, distractive, destructive, puny ele- 
ments that too often dominate your politics, 
the American people will do what they've 
been doing for over 200 years, they will make 
the right decision. And your children and 
your grandchildren will be the richer for it. 
Thank you. And God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:22 p.m. at the 
Washington Convention Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Keith Geiger, outgoing president, 
and Bob Chase, incoming president, National 
Education Association; and Terry Dozier, former 
Teacher of the Year and Special Adviser to the 
Secretary of Education. 


Statement on Signing the Church 
Arson Prevention Act of 1996 
July 3, 1996 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 3525, 
the “Church Arson Prevention Act of 1996,” 
which will make it easier to prosecute those 
who set fire to churches. I applaud the Con- 
gress’ swift, unanimous, and bipartisan pas- 
sage of this bill. I have signed it promptly 
upon its transmittal to me so that the new 
law can go into effect as soon as possible, 
but I plan to acknowledge the Congress’ role 
more formally and discuss the importance of 
this measure at an appropriate occasion next 
week. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 3, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 3525, approved July 3, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-155. 


Statement on the Results of the 
Russian Election 


July 3, 1996 


As we wait to receive the final results of 
the Russian elections, and as our Nation pre- 
pares to celebrate our own freedom and 
independence, I want to recognize the his- 
toric significance of what we have seen in 
Russia today. 

From Vladivostok to Kaliningrad, tens of 
millions of Russians returned to the polls to 
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complete the process of selecting their Presi- 
dent. The Russian people can take real pride 
in this extraordinary achievement. After cen- 
turies of imperial rule and decades of Com- 
munist oppression, they have asserted their 
right to have a voice in the decisions that 
affect their lives. This election process shows 
just how far Russia’s political reform has 
come over the last 5 years. 

The American people can take pride as 
well in our steady support for Russia’s demo- 
cratic reform. As the results are counted, we 
will shortly learn the choice of the Russian 
people. But one thing is clear: Today was a 
triumph for democracy in Russia. 


Memorandum on the Western Power 
Outage 


July 3, 1996 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Energy 
Subject: Western Power Outage 


Yesterday, there was an unexplained 
power failure in the Western power grid, dis- 
rupting electric service to hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers in 15 Western states. The 
outages had a ripple effect as power stations 
across the vast grid automatically shut down 
as the result of experiencing a surge. The 
outages caused numerous problems through- 
out the region, including } nevmrearh of train 
service, traffic problems, loss of air condi- 
tioning, interruption of telephone service, 
and interference with water supplies. 

I direct you to provide to me a report with- 
in 30 days, that: 

1. Analyzes the cause of yesterday's out- 

age; 

2. Describes the extent and duration of 
the outage; 

3. Analyzes whether the outage could have 
been prevented and whether the West- 
ern Systems Coordinating Council 
(WSCC) electric reliability system re- 
sponded as anticipated to the initial out- 
age; 

. Makes recommendations for any oper- 
ational or regulatory changes at WSCC; 
and 

. Assesses the adequacy of existing North 
American electric reliability systems 
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and makes recommendations for any 
operational or regulatory changes. 

I have directed that these steps be taken 
to assure the reliability of the Nation’s elec- 
tricity infrastructure. A steady supply of 
power is a vital factor in both the local and 
national economies and is essential for the 
safety of all Americans. The swift implemen- 
tation of this directive will assure that these 
interests will be protected. 


William J. Clinton _ 


Remarks on Independence Day at 
Patuxent River Naval Air Station, 
Maryland 

July 4, 1996 


Thank you very much. First of all, Admiral 
Newsome, thank you for welcoming us, and 
thank you for the fine work that you and your 
colleagues do here every day to make our 
country stronger in so many ways. 

Congressman Hoyer, thank you for your 
leadership, thank you for being with us today 
on Independence Day, and for what you do 
every day for this district and for our Nation. 

I'd like to say a special word of thanks to 
Craig Koppe, who saved both of our lives 
out there when the eagle got a little nerv- 
ous—{laughter|—she wanted to be free even 
more than we wanted to free her, I think— 
(laughter|—and to Jamie Clark, and to all 
those here who work to conserve our Na- 
tion’s treasures. 

We have Federal employees here. We 
have some State employees here from Mary- 
land who are devoting their careers to pre- 
serving our environment, our natural re- 
sources, and our precious species. And I'd 
like to ask all the rest of us on this Independ- 
ence Day to thank them for what they do 
for America. [Applause] Thank you very, very 
much. 

I want to thank all the people who are here 
from the Department of the Interior. I see 
Deputy Secretary Garamendi and there are 
many others here from the Interior Depart- 
ment. We've seeded this crowd today. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Bruce Babbitt. We have fought in many ways 
to try to make sure that America would en- 
hance the quality of its environment and en- 
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hance the diversity and strength of its natural 
resources as we continue to grow the econ- 
omy and move into the 21st century. 

I said when I sought this position in 1992 
that I did not believe that we could march 
into the 21st century and leave our children 
and grandchildren the legacy they deserved 
unless we found a way to grow the American 
economy and preserve the environment, en- 
hance our natural resources. Bruce Babbitt 
has been the point person in that endeavor. 
He has certainly endured more personal at- 
tacks for standing up for America’s environ- 
ment and for our natural resources than any 
other member of this administration. He has 
fought a long and sometimes lonely battle. 
But in the last year we have seen the Amer- 
ican people clearly adopting the position we 
have fought for all along. They know that 
America’s future depends upon the preserva- 
tion of our natural resources. And that will 
be Bruce Babbitt’s enduring legacy. I am 
very grateful to him and I know all Americans 
are. 

I want to thank the State officials from 
Maryland who are here, including Maryland 
State Treasurer Richard Dixon and Senator 
Mike Miller, the president of the Maryland 
Senate; and other senators and delegates who 
are here, and people from St. Mary's County, 
the county commissioners who are here. I 
thank all of them for coming. I thank John 
Griffin, the Secretary of the Maryland de- 
partment of natural resources. 

And I'd like to ask, since Jamie recognized 
him, I'd like to ask Molly Beattie’s aunt and 
uncle to please be recognized: Herb and 
Michelle Morris. Would you all stand up and 
be recognized? Thank you so much for being 
here today. [Applause] Thank you. 

I want to say a few words about Independ- 
ence Day and American eagles, but before 
I do, I'd like to take just a moment on our 
Independence Day to celebrate and applaud 
the freedom and independence exercised 
yesterday in another part of the world. As 
eo who cherish the right to choose our 
eaders and have a say in our Nation’s des- 
tiny, we should take just a moment on our 
Independence Day and reflect on what hap- 
pened in Russia yesterday. 

When I was a wing up, it would 
have been unthinkable that in just a few dec- 
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ades the Soviet empire would be no more, 
the Soviet Union would be a collection of 
independent countries, and the great Russia 
would be a free country with free elections. 

Millions and millions of Russians, well over 
60 percent of the eligible voters, returned 
to the polls yesterday and cast a free and 
open vote for Russia’s democratic future. 
This is a historic achievement. The Russian 
people have turned their back on tyranny; 
they are turning the corner toward freedom. 
They and their leaders have cleared another 
important hurdle in building a new and en- 
during democracy. 

While the final results have not yet been 
announced, it is clear that a majority, a sub- 
stantial majority of the Russian people, voted 
for President Yeltsin and for the path of re- 
form. I want to congratulate President 
Yeltsin on his reelection—has a nice ring to 
it. [Laughter] I want to congratulate the Rus- 
sian people most of all on this milestone. 
They have been consistent in being good citi- 
zens, turning out in these elections, and 
showing that they are fully capable of exercis- 
ing the powers of democracy. 

So as we celebrate our freedom and inde- 
pendence, we applaud them for their free- 
dom and independence as well. That bodes 
very good news for the future of the entire 
world as we move together into a new cen- 
tury. 

I think it is altogether appropriate for us 
to begin the celebration of our democracy 
on the Fourth of July with the celebration 
of the rebirth of our national symbol. After 
our Nation was founded two centuries and 
two decades ago, the Founders chose the 
bald eagle to represent all that America 
stands for. The American President has al- 
ways carried that symbol everywhere, as I 
have here today. 

Since Secretary Babbitt mentioned it, and 
since Benjamin Franklin had such a good 
sense of humor, I'm sure he would be 
amused to know that many people identify 
those of us in public life with turkeys as often 
as eagles, I think. [Laughter] 

On our first Independence Day—listen to 
this—on our first Independence Day, as 
many as a quarter-million bald eagles soared 
over what is now the continental United 
States. Those eagles seemed as enduring as 
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the strength, the unity, the justice and the 
freedom upon which our Nation was found- 
ed. And so it didn’t seem to matter much 
in the beginning and for a long time that their 
treetop habitat was destroyed, and that they 
were shot down from the sky. 

But Thomas Jefferson warned Americans 
about our environment. He wrote, “For if 
one link in nature’s chain might be lost, an- 
other might be lost, until the whole of thin 
will vanish by piecemeal.” The bald eagle, 
the symbol of Jefferson’s words in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, became a symbol 
of his warnings as well. They became the vic- 
tims of vanishing forests and poisonous pes- 
ticides. And 25 years ago there remained only 
400 pairs of bald eagles in the lower 48 
States. Our noble bird was dying off. 

That made our country take a good look 
at itself. We saw our dirty lakes ind streams, 
and we began to clean them. We saw soot 
and began to remove it and other dangerous 
particles from the air. We saw waste sites 
bordering places where families live and chil- 
dren go to school, and we began the work 
of removing hazards from our soil. We 
banned DDT, and both parties came to- 
gether to pass the Endangered Species Act. 
Because America made this commitment to 
work together, we began to make our envi- 
ronment whole. We renewed our compact 
with nature. 

On this Independence Day, let me say to 
all Americans, we must not do anything that 
would weaken our health and safety and envi- 
ronmental laws. The freedom to breathe 
clean air, drink safe water, pass a safe world 
to our children, to share our environment 
with God’s other creatures, these are liberties 
we dare not take for granted and we dare 
not turn our back on. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to our common, nonpartisan American 
commitment to preserve the environment. 

Though human deeds almost erased 
America’s symbol from our skies, human wis- 
dom and good sense brought it back. Now 
the time of the bald eagle has come again. 
Now more than 4,500 bald eagle pairs nest 
in our lower 48 States. 

Two yeas ago, Molly Beattie, who was the 
first woman to serve as the Director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, released a 
bald eagle to mark a milestone in its reverse. 
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The bald eagle was being officially reclassi- 
fied from endangered to threatened. Last 
week, Molly Beattie passed away much too 
soon. But she left us an enduring legacy of 
passion for our Earth and its creatures, which 
she instilled in all who were fortunate enough 
to know her. 

The bald eagle you saw a few minutes ago 
has been captive while it was nursed back 
from a fractured shoulder. And you heard 
Craig say when we released it that the bald 
eagle was named in honor of Molly Beattie. 
And in her honor today I say, let us all, on 
Independence Day, rededicate ourselves to 
the preservation of this wonderful land and 
these wonderful creatures which God has 
given. 

Thank you, and God biess America. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:18 a.m. at the 
Goose Creek Bridge. In his remarks, he referred 
to Assistant Director for Ecological Services Jamie 
Clark, and Craig Koppe, biologist, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service; and Rear Adm. Mary Newsome, 
Commander, Naval Air Warfare Center. 


Remarks at an Independence Day 
Celebration in Youngstown, Ohio 
July 4, 1996 


Thank you so much. Thank you. What a 
beautiful day. I am so glad to see this great 
crowd here. I want to thank Clare Maluso— 
excuse me, I’m having a little trouble with 
my voice, but I hope you can hear me back 
there. I want to thank Clare Maluso for doing 
such a fine job with this event. I want to 
thank Mayor Ungaro and the other members 
of the city council who are here. I want to 
thank Congressman Traficant for what he 
said and for the work he does for you in 
Washington every day. 

I want to thank the other officials that are 
here, the members of the county commis- 
sion; especially David Engler, who's pled 
your case to me on so many occasions. I want 
to thank this wonderful choir for getting us 
off to a good start. Weren't they great? Thank 
you. 

Reverend Powell, you are the best lookin 
94-year-old woman in the world. I was told 
before we came out here that her husband 
was a steelworker so long ago that he started 
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working at 15 cents an hour. So she’s seen 
a lot of things happen in this community. And 
hearing her optimism and her hope for the 
future should be encouraging to all of us. 

I wish that Hillary were here with me 
today, but she’s representing our country— 
[applause|—thank you. She is representing 
our country in visiting on our day of freedom 
a lot of the countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe that used to be dominated by com- 
munism that themselves are now free. And 
they invited her to come for this week, and 
I think it’s a good thing to be doing. 

Somebody joked with me—I don’t know 
if any of you have seen this new movie “Inde- 
pendence Day’—but somebody said I was 
coming to Youngstown because this is the day 
the White House got blown away by space 
aliens. [Laughter] 1 hope it’s there when I 
get back. [Laughter] Anyway, I recommend 
the movie. I got a chance to see it the other 
night. 

The last time I came here—the Congress- 
man referred to it—it was in 1992, and I al- 
most broke up a wedding party. Our bus 
caravan literally ran into the wedding of Judy 
and Mario Riccardi. And I was so impressed 
by them, and I thought she was such a beau- 
tiful bride, and he was such a lucky fellow, 
that I invited them to get up on stage at our 
rally. And they did. And I was just trying to 
sort of help the marriage get off to a good 
start. That was 4 years ago, and since then 
they've had one child, and another one’s on 
the way. So I hope that our campaign made 
some contribution to it. I understand they're 
here. Would they stand up. You all stand up. 
Give them a hand. [Applause] Thank you. 
Bless you. 

I also had an opportunity to see a lot of 
folks from Youngstown last year when you 
brought your national championship football 
team down, and I enjoyed that. And they'll 
be back. 

I wish I could stay all day and stay through 
the evening and see the fireworks display that 
I know Bruce Zoldan’s going to do. But I 
just want to thank you for giving me a chance 
to be a small part of your bicentennial. 

This is a day where all Americans put aside 
their business and their political preconcep- 
tions and just celebrate the freedom of our 
country, a day for family and friends, for soft- 
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ball and barbecue and music, a day to re- 
member that even though we sometimes take 
the blessings of liberty for granted, millions 
of people around the world would give any- 
thing to share them. So I wanted to share 
with you my feelings about some joyous news 
a long way around the world. 

Yesterday the Russian people went back 
to the polls in a free and fair election. They 
had an election; then they had a runoff. And 
it was the second election. That is, they had 
once elected a President, and now we were 
going to see if democracy would take in a 
country that was so long dominated by Com- 
munists, and before that by the czars. With 
a decisive voice, the Russian people chose 
democracy. 

Yesterday, even in the runoff election al- 
most two-thirds of them showed up to vote, 
to say, “We want to say we want to control 
our destiny.” They deserve enormous credit 
for the remarkable progress they have made 
toward democracy and toward a free econ- 
omy. And yesterday, they said, “We want to 
keep on moving forward. We choose free- 
dom. We choose democracy. We choose 
hope. We choose the future.” 

Over our own 220 year history, we know 
it’s not easy to preserve democracy, to meet 
its own challenges, to keep pursuing life, lib- 
erty, and happiness as our Founders in- 
tended us to do. Well, we've all got a stake 
in what happens in other countries that we 
used to be so far apart from. And I hope 
that all of you today, in just a good old-fash- 
ioned American gesture, would join me here 
in the heartland of America in congratulating 
President Yeltsin and the people of Russia 
for their commitment to the freedom that 
we love. 

Two centuries ago at another time of great 
challenge and change, a group of Revolution- 
ary War veterans were given this piece of 
land in an unchartered wilderness. They 
were told to go take the land, cut the path 
to the West, and to the American future, take 
responsibility to seize the opportunities of- 
fered by our young democracy. They were 
pathfinders into a new land, trailblazers for 
our new Nation. Their work helped to build 
us into the greatest, strongest, most pros- 
perous nation in the world. 
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Throughout your history, Youngstown and 
the Mahoning Valley have been at the heart 
of this Nation and its life. When our great 
steel mills and factories built the world’s 
greatest industrial power, Youngstown led 
the way. When the forces of democr 
joined to defeat fascism and then to defeat 
communism, Youngstown led the way. 

Your hard work and your enduring values 
have been a shining example to all America. 
Now those same virtues and values will bring 
this region back and carry America into the 
21st century, still the world’s strongest force 
for prosperity and peace and freedom, still 
a place where the American dream is alive 
for every single American who is willing to 
work to achieve it. 

Two hundred years ago, the people of 
Youngstown were pioneers. You were then 
pioneers as you built the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial machine, and now again you are pio- 
neers as you make the great transition into 
a new economy and a new century. 

For many years, as the steel industry was 
battered by a changing economy, this city was 
hit hard. But instead of sinking into defeat- 
ism, you stepped into the future, manufactur- 
ing specialty steel and aluminum and liquid 
crystals for computer displays. You are be- 
coming a trade and a storage hub for the 
world. Youngstown is ready to take off, to 
move into the 21st century more vital and 
prosperous than ever. 

I know you've united in an effort to build 
a world-class air cargo facility at the Youngs- 
town Warren Regional Airport. We will con- 
tinue to be a strong partner in that effort. 
Last April we announced Federal assistance 
to help Youngstown plan for this facility and 
to move forward. Now our administration has 
recommended $47 million in Federal funds 
to help to develop the airport. And I know 
with the Congressman’s help and work we 
can work together and get it done. 

The challenges you have faced here are 
really challenges all Americans are facing, 
and we have to meet them as you are working 
to meet them, as one community, one Amer- 
ica reaching out across the lines that divide 
us, pressing forward and never looking back. 

For decades, Youngstown milled the steel 
that built the bridges that spanned our great 
rivers and linked our great cities. Now your 
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values must build the bridges to carry us all 
into a new century. On this Independence 
Day let us resolve to keep our families strong 
and our children healthy. 

We are all saddened by the deaths yester- 
day of eight people from the fireworks in 
southern Ohio. Let us pray for their families. 
And let us resolve to pull all the closer to 
our own families. Let us resolve to make sure 
that all of our people have a chance to be 
winners in this new economy. 

I am very grateful that in the last 34 years 
America has cut its enormous deficit by more 
than half and generated 9.7 million new jobs. 
But I know—I know there are still Americans 
who want to work and who could be good 
workers who don’t have jobs. I’m very grate- 
ful that after 10 long years the average wages 
in our country are beginning to rise again. 
But I know there are too many people who 
are working harder and harder without get- 
ting those raises. So let us resolve to increase 
incomes and grow together, not drift apart. 

I am grateful that we are entering the 4th 
year in a row when the crime rate is coming 
down in America; that we are putting 
100,000 police on the street; that we are pro- 
tecting our people from the real problems 
that we can protect them from with initiatives 
like the Brady bill that has kept 60,000 fugi- 
tives, felons, and stalkers from buying guns 
when they should not have been able to do 
it. 

But we must resolve to keep working at 
this until we take our streets back from crime 
and gangs and drugs. We can never say we 
have dealt with the crime problem ade- 
quately until you can go home at night and 
turn on the evening news and be genuinely 
surprised instead of numbed if the lead story 
is a crime story. That’s when we'll know we 
have restored America to where it ought to 
be. 

Let us resolve to give our children the 
world’s best education. I am glad for the 
progress that has been made in that, but I 
won't be satisfied until we have done more. 
By the year 2000, every schoolroom and li- 
brary in this entire country should be con- 
nected to the Internet so that every child has 
access to the virtues of the computer age. 

And I want every single person in America 
who needs it to be able to go on to college. 
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I want the college tuition of every family to 
be deductible up to $10,000 a year. And I 
want us to reach the point in America where 
2 years of education after high school are just 
as universal as those first 12 years. We need 
that guarantee. And that’s why I’ve proposed 
a tax credit for 2 years of community college 
for every American of any age to go back 
and get the education and training they need 
to make the most their own lives. It is impor- 
tant. 

I am grateful for the progress we have 
made in relieving tensions with Russia and 
reducing the nuclear threat and helping to 
make peace in places like Bosnia, the Middle 
East, Northern Ireland, and Haiti. But as we 
mourn the 19 brave young men who gave 
their lives for our freedom and security in 
Saudi Arabia, let us resolve to keep working 
to be a beacon of freedom in the rest of the 
world and here at home. 

We know that terrorism can strike any- 
where, whether it’s in the World Trade Cen- 
ter or Oklahoma City or Tokyo or London 
or the Holy Land. And we know it can strike 
from sources within and without. But we 
know almost always it is fueled by religious 
or ethnic or racial hatreds that make people 
look down on other human beings as less 
worthy than themselves. That is not the 
American way. And let us resolve to continue 


to fight it. 


This week, I declared officially that this 
month, July, would be a month of national 
unity, calling on Americans of all faiths, from 
all walks of life, to join together to combat 
and speak against the rash of burnings of Af- 
rican-American churches and other houses of 
worship in this country. Let’s say on this July 
4th: This is our America, here. That is not 
our America. We want this America for all 
Americans. 

Opportunity and responsibility, faith and 
Pe freedom and community, respect for 
law and respect for one another: these are 
the bridges across which we must walk to 
the 21st century. These are the bridges you 
are building here now in 1996, in the 200th 
year of Youngstown’s existence. Our values 
and our visions are as sturdy as tempered 
steel. If we remember what it means to be 
Americans, how blessed our great Nation has 
been, how great we are, and how great we 
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can be when we come together to meet our 
challenges and protect our values, then the 
best days of America are still ahead. 

I ask you just to think of this as you wave 
your flags on the Fourth of July. What did 
those people mean in 1776 when they said, 
“We hold these truths .of be self-evident”? 
What does it mean to believe that we’re all 
equal, that we all have a right, but not a guar- 
antee to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? What does it mean to say everybody 
should have an equal opportunity, but every- 
one should provide equal responsibility? 
What does it mean to say that we are greater 
together than we can ever be on our own? 
These are the things you must ask. 

And think about this: With all the changes 
you've been through and all the troubles 
you've seen, this is still the greatest country 
in the world. And what we have to ask our- 
selves is, what do we want America to look 
like when our children grow up to be our 
age, or our grandchildren? What do we want 
it to mean to them when they pledge alle- 
giance to the flag and say they are still 
pledged to the Republic for which our flag 
stands, one Nation—one Nation—under 
God, with liberty and justice for all. Think 
about that. The answer will be clear. 

Thank you. Good luck. God bless you, and 
God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:24 p.m. at 
Riverfront Park at the ceremony celebrating the 
200th anniversary of Youngstown and the 150th 
anniversary of Mahoning County, OH. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Clare Maluso, Federal Plaza 
director, Mayor Patrick J. Ungaro of Youngstown; 
David Engler, Mahoning County commissioner; 
Rev. Elizabeth Powell, paster, World Fellowship 
Interdenominational Church; Bruce Zoldan, 
president, B.J. Alan Fireworks Co. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Statement on the Results of the 
Russian Election 
July 4, 1996 


On behalf of the American people, I ex- 
tend warm congratulations to President 
Yeltsin and to all the citizens of Russia on 
the successful completion of this vigorously 
contested Presidential election. Yesterday's 
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historic vote underscores how far Russia’s 
democratic development has progressed in 
just a few years. While the official results 
have not yet been announced, it is clear that 
President Yeltsin and reform have won a de- 
cisive victory. 

The credit for Russia’s remarkable 
achievements over the last 5 years in devel- 
oping the institutions of democracy and a 
market economy goes to the citizens of Rus- 
sia and to their leaders, in particular Presi- 
dent Yeltsin. The Russian people, through 
their participation in the electoral process, 
have pronounced themselves firmly in favor 
of the politics and economics of choice. 

From the outset of my administration, the 
United States has been steadfast in its sup- 
port of political and economic reform in Rus- 
sia. We renew that commitment today as the 
Russian ple move to consolidate these 
gains and complete Russia’s integration with 
the global community. Few could have imag- 
ined the profound changes in Russia that we 
have seen since 1991. The changes are testi- 
mony not only to the progress that has been 
achieved, but to what the future can bring. 


Remarks on the Unemployment 
Figures and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


July 5, 1996 


The President. Good morning. Today, we 
had good economic news for America’s work- 
ing families. Four years ago today, unemploy- 
ment was nearly 8 percent; job growth was 
anemic; the deficit was at an all-time dollar 
high; wages were stagnant. We promised to 
take these economic challenges head-on. Our 
critics said it wouldn’t work. But today’s 
news, once again, proves them wrong. 

Unemployment has dropped to 5.3 per- 
cent. The American economy has created 10 
million jobs since the beginning of this ad- 
ministration. The deficit has been cut more 
than half, and wages for American workers 
are finally on the rise again. We have the 
most solid American economy in a genera- 
tion. And it’s good news when America can 
have high job growth, strong investment, and 
low inflation. 
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In 1993, we put in place a comprehensive 
oo. — the deficit, expanding trade, 
rewarding work, investing in the skills and 


the education of our — We have a lot 


more to do. We must make sure that eve 
American has the tools that he or she wh 
to make the most of the opportunities in this 
new economy. We have to make sure that 
income h continues. That’s why we 
should balance the budget, pass the Kasse- 
baum-Kennedy health reform bill, raise the 
minimum wage, improve pension security, 
and improve access to college and training 
for all Americans. Our strategy is working, 
and this is no time to turn back. 

On this Independence Day weekend, we 
Americans have a lot to celebrate. Just yester- 
day, the Russian people also showed the 

er of democratic ideals and free markets 
cesning out in large numbers to vote for 
the forces of reform. And by reelecting Presi- 
dent Yeltsin, the Russian people have deci- 
sively chosen the path of progress. 

This morning I ‘eae with President 
Yeltsin to congratulate him on his victory, 
and on the victory of the Russian people. The 
United States and Russia have accomplished 
a great deal over the last 34% years. I ex- 
pressed to the President my determination 
to build on that progress, to advance the se- 
curity and the prosperity of both the Amer- 
ican and the Russian people. 

I wish all Americans a happy Fourth of 
July weekend. We have two things to cele- 
brate: more than 10 million new jobs and 
a continued hope for a greater peace and sta- 
bility in the world in the wake of the elections 
in Russia. 


Unemployment Figures 

Q. Are these jobs all in the service area? 
I know that President Chirac sort of nicked 
you a little at the summit, saying that they 
were basically fast food 

The President. Yes, but that’s actually not 
accurate. Martin Baily’s going to come up 
here and brief you, from the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, about them and he can talk 
about this in great detail. But our analysis 
shows that of the new jobs, the vast majority 
are in higher income job categories and are 
full-time jobs. So we believe that there is not 
only a stabilizing of the economy but a sta- 
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bilizing upward of the economy if you look 
at the job mix, if you look at the categories 
in which they are. 
President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 

Q. When will you see President Yeltsin 
again? And how did he sound, did you ask 
him about his health? How did he sound? 

The President. | didn’t have to ask him 
about his health because he sounded so good. 
We joked. I told him that, you know, in Janu- 
ary, a majority of the people of Russia said 
they wouldn’t vote for him for reelection. 
And so he’s had a remarkable turnaround. 
He sort of took the “comeback kid” label 
away from me. (Laughter) But he sounded 
quite = 

And in answer to your question, I don’t 
know when we're going to meet again. But 
he is going to have some folks coming over 
here to see us. And Vice President Gore is 
going soon to Moscow—I think within a 
week, a week to 10 days—to take up his regu- 
lar meetings with Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin. So whatever we need to deal 
with in the near term we'll probably use that 
channel as we normally do. 

Claire [Claire Shipman, CNN]. 


Branscum-Hill Trial 


Q. Are you prepared for your Whitewater 
testimony on Sunday, and how do you feel 
about another session? 


The President. Fine. 


Campaign Contributions 


Q. Mr. President, a question about cam- 
paign contributions. Your administration has 

en very critical of Senator Dole for accept- 
ing a lot of money from the tobacco indus- 
tries. Yet, there is an article today in the Wall 
Street Journal saying that the DNC had ac- 
cepted a lot of money from tobacco indus- 
tries and had kind of been channeling it out 
to the Democratic State parties. Is there any 
difference in Dole accepting money from the 
tobacco industries and your administration? 

The President. Well, first of all, look at 
what I have said. What I seek to highlight 
is the difference in our policies. There is also 
a huge difference—I mean, it’s roughly, I 
think, a five to one difference in the ratio 
of contributions. I think over 80 percent of 
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their money, I believe, is the tobacco indus- 
try’s money I believe has gone to Repub- 
licans. 

And what I've been critical of is the appar- 
ent impact of this. We have evidence of the 
Republican Party chairman calling State Re- 
vs ae officials around the country, when 
the Republicans out in the country are think- 
ing about doing the responsible things, to re- 
strict access of young people to tobacco and 
urging them not to do certain things. And 
we had the repeated opposition of Senator 
Dole to what we're trying to do to restrict 
the advertising of tobacco products to chil- 
dren and the Xistribution of them, and going 
to areas where he thinks there will be a re- 
ceptive audience for that and attacking my 
policies. 

So what I think is, you know, we have an 
open and free country and people who are 
citizens should be able to contribute to 
whomever they wish. But when you see a 
pattern of contributions and then a dramatic 
difference in the policies, it is the policies 
and their impact on the American people 
that I’m most concerned about. 

And the American people should look at 
where I stand and where he stands, and they 
should decide whether they agree with us. 
Then because all the contributions are re- 
ported, they can decide whether they think 
the contributions have anything to do with 
the policy position. That’s how I think it 
ought to be analyzed. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. 


Statement on Signing the Single 
Audit Act Amendments of 1996 
July 5, 1996 


Today I have signed into law S. 1579, the 
“Single Audit Act Amendments of 1996.” 
This Act will help make Government work 
better by reducing the burden and cost of 
Federal audit requirements on State and 
local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

The Single Audit Act of 1984 replaced 
multiple grant-by-grant audits with a single 
annual or biennial audit process for State and 
local governments that receive Federal assist- 
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ance. $. 1579 builds on and improves upon 
the 1984 Act in several ways. 

First, it will help save millions of dollars 
by reducing the need for costly audits with- 
out reducing essential Federal oversight. The 
threshold that triggers an audit requirement 
will be raised from $25,000 to $300,060. This 
preserves audit coverage for 95 percent of 
Federal assistance. 

Second, the bill will reduce the audit bur- 
den for well-managed entities. Nonprofits 
and State and local governments that have 
put into operatién management controls that 
assure the proper use of Federal assistance 
will be subject to less burdensome audit re- 
quirements. 

Third, S. 1579 will improve the oversight 
of Federal assistance programs, totaling over 
$250 billion annually, by focusing on the pro- 
grams presenting the greatest financial risks 
to Government. Placing greater emphasis on 
program risks will ensure that Federal assist- 
ance is being used properly, while also ensur- 
ing the most effective use of Federal audit 
resources. 

My Administration was actively involved in 
the development of this legislation, and 
strongly supported its passage. I am pleased 
to sign this important legislation. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 5, 1996. 


Note: S. 1579, approved July 5, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-156. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





June 29 

In the morning, the President met with 
G-7 leaders, Russian leaders, and foreign 
ministers in the Plenary Room of the Con- 
temporary Art Museum in Lyons, France. 
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In the afternoon, the President attended 
a luncheon with G—7, Russian, and inter- 
national organization leaders at Parc de la 
Tete d’Or. He then greeted Lyons art stu- 
dents and reviewed their paintings. 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Paris, France, where they 
attended a private dinner with President 
Jacques Chirac of France and his wife, Ber- 
nadette, at Restaurant L’Ambroisie. He then 
traveled to Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, ar- 
riving early the following moming. 


June 30 

In the morning, the President met with 
families of U.S. Air Force personnel killed 
in the terrorist attack in Saudi Arabia. He 
then traveled to Patrick Air Force Base, Flor- 
ida. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
families of U.S. Air Force personnel killed 
in the terrorist attack in Saudi Arabia. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


July 2 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC, arriving after midnight. 

The White House announced that the 
President invited Prime Minister Goran 
Persson of Sweden to Washington, DC, for 
a working visit on August 6. 


July 3 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Indiana and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning April 28 through May 25. 


July 4 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
Patuxent River Naval Air Station in Mary- 
land. Later, he traveled to Youngstown, OH. 
In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NOTE: No nomination were submitted to the Sen- 
ate during the period covered by this issue. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released June 27 ' 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the report of the Presidential Advisory 
Board on Arms Proliferation Policy 


Released June 29 


Transcripts of press briefings by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Fact sheet on the Bosnian women’s initiative 
Fact sheet on the U.S. demining initiative 
in Bosnia 

Released July 1 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released July 2 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of Prime Minister 
Goran Persson of Sweden 


Released July 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Education 
Secretary Richard Riley on the problem of 
school truancy 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for Public Affairs David Johnson on 


! This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue. 
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National Security Adviser Anthony Lake’s 
visit to the Asian-Pacific region 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on National Security Adviser Anthony Lake’s 
visit to the Asian-Pacific region 


Released July 5 


Transcript of a press briefing by Council of 
Economic Advisers member, Martin Baily on 
the national economy 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 1 . 


H.R. 3029 / Public Law 104-151 

To designate the United States courthouse 
in Washington, District of Columbia, as the 
“E. Barrett Prettyman United States Court- 
house” 


Approved July 2 
H.R. 2803 / Public Law 104-152 
Anti-Car Theft Improvements Act of 1996 


S. 1136 / Public Law 104-153 
Anticounterfeiting Consumer Protection Act 
of 1996 


S. 1903°/ Public Law 104-154 

To designate the bridge, estimated to be 
completed in the year 2000, that replaces the 
bridge on Missouri highway 74 spanning 
from East Cape Girardeau, Illinois, to Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, as the “Bill Emerson 
Memorial Bridge”, and for other purposes 


Approved July 3 


H.R. 3525 / Public Law 104-155 
Church Arson Prevention Act of 1996 


Approved July 5 


S. 1579 / Public Law 104-156 
Single Audit Act Amendments of 1996 
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